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Modern Methods 


] 


HE Brooklyn City Railroad furnishes an 
outstanding example of modern transporta- 
tion methods. Traffic conditions on each individ- 
ual line are carefully watched and cars are shifted 
to meet the varying conditions. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to comments of patrons as to the 
sufficiency of service in their particular localities. 
Maintenance of the cars and equipment is well 


above the average. Every effort is made to give These cars will be equipped with four Westing- 


the localities serv ed the best possible transpor- house 510-A motors and double-end K-72 control 
tation system which can be developed under making a total of 1740 motors of this type Ea 
: - 5 4 


No. 510-A 
Railway Motor 


existing conditions. service in Brooklyn / - 
With this policy in mind, Mr. C. E. Morgan has | “yy 
ordered 335 new moderate-weight, low-floor cars, Bast Pittsburgh : Manufacturing Company 

to supplement the added service supplied by 200 fie Unigene ond tees ace 


similar cars purchased in 1923. 
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Assuring Success of 
the Midyear Meeting 


REPARATIONS for the Midyear Meeting of the 

American Electric Railway Association, which is to 
be held in Washington on February 17, have been 
carried on so quietly and efficiently that the date is 
almost here without its approach having been realized. 
Present indications are that it will be one of the most 
successful midyear meetings in the history of the 
association. 

The program will take the form of a “town meeting” 
at which the main topics will be “What Are the Facts 
About Electric Railway Service’ and “Motorbuses— 
When, Where and How They Should Be Used by Elec- 
tric Railways.” The outstanding character of men 
who will lead the discussion insures full and free con- 
sideration of both topics, which are of such vital 
importance to the industry that every electric railway 
executive who can possibly do so should attend. 

In addition to the main sessions, Monday will be taken 
up with some 17 committees of the American and 
affiliated associations. Since the membership of the 
committees includes many leaders of the industry, a 
nucleus is assured for a most successful and inspiring 
meeting. 


Interurban Activity 
Attracts Attention 


EWS developments this week indicate that at least 

one extremely successful utility executive is en- 
gaged in a program of acquiring interurban roads. 
That man is Samuel Insull of Chicago. He has just 
taken over the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway and 
is about to take over the Chicago, Lake Shore & South 
Bend Railway. 

Undoubtedly these apparently independent steps are 
part of a much larger plan. That is important. More 
significant at this time, however, is that this shrewd 
judge of utility values is buying interurban roads and 
that the roads are of a type that were considered by 
some not to have a very promising future. 

Mr. Insull has always been a bull on the utility busi- 
ness. The growth of the properties under his manage- 
ment speaks for itself. Now he apparently is a bull on 
the interurban situation. Not so many years ago he 
acquired what is now the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad, a bankrupt interurban in appar- 
ently a hopeless condition. In 1923 that road was not 
only healthy financially but won the first Coffin medal. 
In the opinion of some, the North Shore line was in a 
situation unlike that of most interurban properties 
because it had the advantage of two large cities as ter- 
minals. The same has been said of another Insull road, 


the Interstate Public Service Company, operating be- 


tween Indianapolis and Louisville. This condition does 
not apply in the case of the roads just purchased. 
There are many interurbans elsewhere in the country 


similarly situated that lend themselves to such treat- 
ment as he apparently has in mind for his recent 
acquisitions. Whether or not such roads must be 
welded together to accomplish the best results depends 
upon the particular situation. But in any event the 
desired result can be achieved only by the intensive 
application of modern operating and merchandising 
methods. There is no other open sesame to success. 


Atlanta Makes 
a Good Start 


TLANTA has at last fallen into line. That city is go- 
ing to tighten the regulation of its jitneys. Atlanta 
has been slow to profit by the experiences of Toledo, 
Saginaw, Des Moines, Akron and the cities in New 
Jersey where railway service has been suspended in the 
past, but Atlanta’s lesson appears to be a salutary one. 
Atlanta has been told and told and told the consequences 
of its mistaken policy with respect to jitneys, but it 
has refused to heed the warnings. It had evidence close 
at hand at Augusta of the effect of unfair jitney com- 
petition, but not until the dire consequences of what the 
suspension of service meant in the case of the Atlanta 
Northern Railway at Marietta did the realization sink 
in that the cry of distress was sincere that had been 
made by the Georgia Railway & Power Company. 

Stated very briefly, Atlanta’s idea now is to eliminate 
motor. vehicles carrying fewer than 20 passengers, 
require an indemnity bond of $5,000 for each vehicle, 
issue no motor vehicle permits for routes on which 
railways operate, prohibit a bus line from running 
within two blocks of a railway line for a distance of 
more than five blocks on its round trip and, most impor- 
tant of all, rule out jitneys and buses entirely from the 
so-called congested limits of the city as defined by the 
fire department. 

In adopting this sane course with respect to the jitney 
Atlanta is following the recent engineering advice given 
by the Beeler Organization, the details of which have 
been covered in articles appearing in this paper for 
Jan. 10, Jan. 24 and Jan. 31. The expert findings, 
intended to guide the future course of the city, said that 
the jitney has no place in any real transportation plan 
and that it is useless in mass transportation and worse 
where congestion is acute. The Marietta experience, 
under the very eyes of Atlanta, added the force of facts 
to these findings. _ 

Eventually far-reaching effects may reasonably be 
expected to follow the negotiations that are sure to come 
as a corollary to the presentation of the recent engi- 
neering report. There is no gainsaying the fact, how- 
ever, that the Marietta suspension, as indicated before, 
hastened action against the jitney—action that has been 
unreasonably delayed at a cost to the city that is incal- 
culable. No matter what the eventual outcome, Atlanta 
is paying dearly for the mistaken policy which it has 
pursued. Having a report and acting on it are two dif- 
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ferent things. The start has been made with respect 
to the jitney. It is to be hoped that this action is the 
forerunner of further favorable developments. 


Publish Convention 
Dates Early 


URING the year, the total of all railway conven- 

tions and sectional association meetings amounts 
to a surprisingly large number of events. In many 
cases several meetings follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Such conventions are much to be desired. The 
opportunity given railway men for comparing experi- 
ences helps to keep each man in touch with what his 
neighbors are doing, and adds stimulus and interest to 
the everyday tasks. 

In many of these meetings the representatives of 
manufacturers take a prominent and important part. 
They frequently have places on the programs, and thus 
give to the operating men the benefit of their experience 
and observations as specialists. 

Early publication of meeting dates will help these 
men to make up itineraries that avoid lost time and 
expense through taking long special trips. Not only 
will this saving be made, but early information of a 
coming meeting will enable men to attend who otherwise 
could not do so. 


Transit Facilities in a City 
with 20,000,000 Inhabitants 


HE present efforts in our largest cities to plan for 

future transportation facilities are especially wel- 
come in view of the troubles which have come from 
past neglect. All of our large cities are adding rapidly 
to their populations. In the case of New York, it is 
estimated that by 1930 the territory within 40 miles 
of the City Hall will contain more than 10,500,000 
inhabitants, and that in 20 years more the population 
within this area will be 17,000,000, of whom 7,000,000 
will live outside the present limits of the city. This 
means a tremendous increase in demand for transporta- 
tion in the metropolitan district which must be met, if 
congestion on all lines of travel in exaggerated form is 
to be avoided. : 

Two. recent reports on suggested improvements in 
transit facilities between New York and its environs 
are abstracted in this issue. One relates to entrance 
to New York from Westchester County on the north, 
the other to better communication across the Hudson 
River. The former was prepared for the Board of 
Supervisors of Westchester’ County, while the latter 
was conducted by a state commission in New Jersey. 
Though prepared by different engineers, they have 
strikingly similar recommendations, which may be con- 
sidered to be in line with present thought on the subject. 
In both cases, most of the traffic from the districts is 
by steam or electrified railroad to existing terminals. 
Each report proposes to transfer this traffic to a dis- 
tributed terminal in the form of a subway in Man- 
hattan Borough. The distributed terminal, in contra- 
distinction to the concentrated terminal of the aver- 
age trunk line railroad, is primarily a rapid transit idea. 
But the railroad terminals in our large cities are now 
so congested and their expansion with existing realty 
values would be so expensive that their owners would 
be glad to devote them to through traffic and be relieved 
of commuter travel. Their capacity would then be ade- 
quate for years to come. 
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Another point of similarity in the two plans is the 
idea of through train service. In the New Jersey plan, 
this would be accomplished by a loop which, in Man- 
hattan, would extend from near the southern end 
of the island to about 57th Street and in New Jersey 
would join the trunk line railroads coming in from the 
west. In the Westchester project, through traffic is 
suggested by an extension of the Manhattan subway to 
New Jersey, connecting possibly. emit a North. Jersey 
rapid transit system. 5 

Rapid transit extensions of the kind deneribed are 
bound to be an important development of electric rail- 
ways during the next few decades. In many cases, of 
course, electrification of the connecting steam suburban 
lines must follow to give through running and obtain the 
best results. 


Publisher Responsibility— 
Reader Opportunity 


O ONE can project himself very far into the future 

and read ahead with any great degree of accuracy. 
The times move too fast for that. Men can, how- 
ever, keep themselves well informed. In fact, 
the tendency is growing to weigh cause and effect 
much more carefully than in the past. In addition 
the standard of business ethics is much higher than 
it was. The injection of engineering elements more 
and more in business has had the effect of making busi- 
ness more exact. It is not repression, but an added 
feeling of responsibility that is abroad, and nowhere 
does this feeling of responsibility manifest itself to a 
greater degree than in the business press of the coun- 
try. This sense of responsibility is constantly being 
borne in upon the editors of the McGraw-Hill papers, 
of which ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL is one. 

Working out in the field the editor must preserve 
his individuality. His responsibility is first to his read- 
ers and then to his industry, but beyond that his great 
responsibility is to the general public. These considera- 
tions and others were emphasized at the recent annual 
convention of the business and editorial staffs of the 
McGraw-Hill publications held in New York. At that 
meeting Herbert Hoover, through the medium of F. M. 
Feiker of the Society for Electrical Development, said 
that the business press is probably the greatest force 
in making industrial opinion. Men do get together in 
the physical sense at conventions and meetings to ex- 
change ideas and they do so with good results to 
themselves and to their industry, but it is through the © 
medium of the business press that the real avenue is 
opened to them for the discussion of problems in which 
they are interested. 

After all, as Mr. Hoover has so aptly put it, the 
industrial press has been in. large part responsible for 
the change from rule-of-thumb and laissez-faire methods 
to scientific determination of facts and programs of 
action based on facts. Every issue of ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL and every page of every issue is edited 
with that end in mind. Facts do not always lend them- 
selves to statistical presentation, but facts remain facts 
even though the romantic method of presentation be 
applied to them, as is often done in the industrial press. 
No two. men will probably ever interpret facts exactly 
alike. That would be expecting too much. . Business 
cannot; however, form a right judgment unless it knows 
the facts. It is the province of the business press to 
supply the facts. 
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| Illinois Central Cars Similar to These Will Operate on the 1,500-Volt D.C, Circuit in Chicago Suburban Service. 
and a Trail Car Are Semi-Permanently Connected to Form a Unit. 
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A Motor Car 
A Train Is Made Up of from One to Five Units 


I. C. R.R. Cars for Chicago Electrification 


Designed for Heavy Service 


Steam Railroad Practice Followed in Design of M-U Suburban Cars — One 
Motor and One Trail Car Semi-Permanently Connected—Lighting on 32-Volt 
Battery Circuit—Cars to Be Operated from 1,500-Volt D.C. Catenary Trolley 


first consideration in the design of the 215 new 
suburban cars recently ordered by the Illinois 
Central Railroad for use on the lines now being elec- 
trified in Chicago and vicinity. These cars will be 
operated over the Chicago Terminal Division, which 
extends into the suburbs on the south side of the city. 
They will be similar in construction to 45 trail 
cars now in the same service but at present being 
- pulled by steam locomotives. Of the 215 new cars, 130 
will be motor cars built by the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation. The other 85 new cars will be 
trailers built by the Standard Steel Car Company. 
These, together with the 45 cars now in steam service, 
will give the company 130 suburban trailers. One 


Gist speed and passenger comfort were given 


motor car and a trail car will be semi-permanently 
connected. These two cars thus connected will be called 
a unit and trains will be made up of units as traffic 
demands. 


The number of cars on hand and on order 
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Seats for 84 Passengers Have Been Provided on 34 Cross Seats and Four Longitudinal Seats. 


dy Diaphragms Between Cars. 


provides for 130 such units. The maximum length of 
train will be five units or 10 cars. 

Steam railroad practice is followed closely in the 
design and construction of the cars. They are 72 ft. 
73 in. over buffers and 9 ft. 94 in. over side sheets. 
The construction is of steel and aluminum alloy 
throughout. The motor cars will weigh 125,000 lb. and 
the trailers 84,000 lb. As each car seats 84 passengers, 
the weight per passenger for the motor cars is 1,490 
lb. and for the-trailers 1,000 lb. 

Like the present steel suburban cars, the new cars 
will have monitor type roofs, inclosed vestibules and 
single-sash windows. As flush platforms are installed 
at all stations, steps will be provided at one end of 
the trail cars only, for emergency use. The cars will be 
painted on the outside with standard Illinois Central 
Railroad green and will have mahogany finished alumi- 
num interior trim with white Agasote ceilings: and 
maroon mastic floors. 
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The Cars 
Sliding Doors Permit Easy Entrance and Exit 
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Steel structural shapes, pressings and castings are 
used in the underframe construction. The center sill 
consists of a box girder built up of two 9-in., 15-lb. 
channels with top plate. The side sills are 5-in. x 33-in. 
x ws-in. angles. On the motor cars all sills extend from 
one buffer casting to the other. On the trail cars the 
side sills extend from the buffer casting at the control 
end to the body end sill at the opposite end, to allow for 
step wells at that end of the car. The car flooring is 
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Section of Heavy Steel Underframe Which Carries Steel Con- 
structed Body Having Aluminum Roof and Inside Trim 


carried on six steel stringers and three wood stringers, 
which are supported by pressed steel pan cross sills 
spaced on 333-in. centers. The floor supports at the 
side sills are 23-in. x 14-in. x ws-in. angles riveted to 
the side posts. Intermediate floor stringers of the 
same size are located between the center and side sills. 
The center supports consist of two Z-shaped pressed 
members riveted to the center sill. The wood supports 
are placed between the steel stringers. 

The body bolsters are built up of two pressed steel 
pans of ye-in. steel, placed back to back 10 in. apart 
and reinforced by yYs-in. top and bottom cover plates. 
Two cross-bearers near the center of the car are built 
up of j-in. pressed steel pans with top and bottom 
cover plates and act as auxiliary bolsters serving to 
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stiffen the frame. The platform floor is one piece of 
ye-in. diamond pattern sheet steel. This acts as an 
anti-telescoping plate on the motor cars and at the con- 
trol ends of the trail cars. 

In the body of the car the sub-flooring consists of 
No. 20 gage galvanized copper-bearing sheet steel, 
covered with one layer of three-ply Salamander felt. 
A 34-in. air space separates this from the top flooring, 
which is No. 22 gage Chanarch corrugated steel with 
a section depth of 2 in. This is placed crosswise of 
the car, and the floor wearing surface, of Johns- 
Manville mastic, is laid 2 in. deep over the top. 

Two pressed steel channels with cover plates approxi- 
mately 6 in. wide form side posts of box construction. 
These are spaced on 2-ft. 93-in. centers and extend 
from the side sill angles to the side plates at the eaves. 
The side girder plates are }-in. steel, riveted to side 
sill angles, posts and flange of the sash rest. Above 
the single sash windows is a 3-in. steel letterboard 15 
in. wide. 

The monitor type roof is carried on continuous 
pressed U-shaped steel supports, which extend from 
side plate to side plate. They are spaced on 2-ft. 94-in. 
centers, the same as the side posts. On the motor cars 
the carlines over each bolster are designed to carry 
a 1,000-lb. pantograph. Deck frames, eave moldings, 
upper and lower decks of the roof are covered with 
ye-in. sheet aluminum alloy. 

Insulation against cold consists of two layers of 
three-ply Salamander on the insides of all outer side 
sheets, body end sheets and the undersides of both 
upper and lower deck roof sheets. The sliding vestibule 
door pockets are insulated in a similar manner. 

Of the 21 windows on each side of the car, the two 
located at each door pocket have a stationary outside 
sash and an inside sash arranged to swing open to 
give access to the door track and mechanism. The 
other side windows are single sashed, arranged to raise, 
and are provided with Pantasote curtains. The glass 
is set in a mahognay frame, which has rubber weather 
strips at top and bottom. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED DOOR 


The electrically operated outside sliding doors on the 
sides are operated by electric motors controlled by 
push buttons located in the vestibules. These and the 
hand-operated double doors in the bulkhead between 
vestibule and car body are of aluminum. All doors on 
a side may be opened from either end of both cars 
of the unit, or each door may be controlled individually. 
This arrangement allows one guard or trainman to oper- 
ate the doors of two units or four cars. A door-control 
switch in the motorman’s cab permits separate control 
of the adjacent door. Each door has a safety contact 
shoe in the edge, with a rubber sheath over a phos- 
phor bronze spring. The electric door engine will stop 
its movement if a passenger is struck by the door in 
closing. After the obstruction is removed the door will 
continue its motion. A signal light notifies the motor- 
man in the front cab when all the doors in the train 
are closed. By connecting this circuit through the 
reverser lever, a green lamp is lighted when the train 
is being operated forward and a yellow lamp is lighted 
when the train is reversed. The door operation and 
signal system are on the 32-volt battery circuit. This 
equipment is to be furnished by the Consolidated Car 
Heating Company. 
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Pantograph safety gates are attached to each corner 
of the car. Those on the control end have face plates 
and are held in the open position by springs, to press 
together the face plates of two adjacent units. The 
safety gates between the motor and the trail cars have 
no face plates, but may be easily uncoupled from 
either car. 

Two pantographs mounted on the roof of each motor 
car collect the 1,500-volt direct current from the 
catenary trolley wire. One of these will be used in 
regular service, the other in emergency. 

A headlight mounted above the vestibule door at the 
control compartment end contains a 100-watt, 32-volt, 
concentrated filament lamp, backed by a “Golden Glow” 
reflector in which the bulb is adjustable for focus. 
Without dimming resistance, the headlight throws a 
beam of approximately 130,000 cp. Electric tail lights 
are mounted on brackets at the rear of the train. 

The motor cars are mounted on 50-ton capacity trucks 
with 6-in. x 1l-in. journals and the trail cars on 40-ton 
capacity trucks. These trucks are four-wheel Com- 
monwealth Steel Company’s cast-steel design, with 
“Simplex” clasp brakes. Each motor truck carries two 
750-volt motors of 250-hp. nominal rating, permanently 
connected in series. Westinghouse A-2971 motors are 
used on 65 of the motor cars, while the other 65 will 
have General Electric No. Z-1231 motors. The motors 
are inside hung. The motor trucks have 38-in. rolled 
steel wheels and the trailer trucks 33-in. rolled-steel 
wheels. The trucks, particularly in the spring suspen- 
sion, are designed to give easy riding qualities, insur- 
ing safety at high speeds. 


INTERIOR FITTINGS 


Thirty-four reversible cross seats and four longi- 
tudinal seats are used. On 190 cars the seats are to be 
supplied by Hale & Kilburn, while on the other 25 cars 
Heywood-Wakefield seats will be used. These are cov- 
ered with natural color rattan and have high backs 
and 36-in. cushions, 184 in. above the floor. No arms 
are provided, allowing a 36-in. aisle between seat backs. 
The seats are spaced on 3833-in. centers, a seat being 
opposite each window. Each longitudinal seat accom- 
modates four passengers alongside of two windows at 
the end of the car. 


o reach New Jersey. See) Operating | 
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Flush Station Platforms Render Car Steps Unnecessary Except 
for Emergency Purposes 


Electric heat with thermostatic control is furnished 
by 34 cross seat heaters dissipating 750 watts each, 
eight longitudinal seat heaters of the same rating and 
a cab heater of 1,000-watt capacity. These operate with 
17 coils in series on the 1,500-volt circuit. A piece 
of sheet aluminum covers the bottom of the seat, while 
a narrow guard plate mounted directly in front of the 
heater prevents passangers coming in contact with it. 
Electro-pneumatic 1,500-volt heater switches are con- 
trolled by two thermostats, one of which cuts off the 
heat at 50 dey. and the other at 70 deg. The former is 
for use when the car is in the yards and the latter when 
the car is in service. A selector switch allows either 
one to be used. The thermostat actuates a relay 
through a 32-volt circuit. 

Interior illumination is by means of 28 bracket fix- 
tures with 25-watt, 32-volt lamps. These are mounted 
on the lower deck of the ceiling at the lower deck sill. 
Two enameled reflectors and sockets are flush in each 
vestibule hood. These and the body lights are in 
five lighting circuits. 

A 1,500-volt to 32-volt motor-generator set on each 
motor car gives low voltage current for operating aux- 
iliaries and charges a 82-volt, 300-amp.-hr. Edison 
storage battery for reserve purposes mounted under 
the trail car. The charging is controlled by a reversible 
watt-hour meter. By using 32 volts for the motor con- 
trol, door operation, signal system and car lighting it 
has been possible to confine all 1,500-volt wiring except 
for the heaters to conduit below the floor. Even the 
watt-hour meter has been mounted under the car and 
a distant dial actuated by the 32-volt circuit has been 
placed in the motormn’s cab. 

Electro-pneumatie multiple-unit control of the Gen- 
eral Electric (simpany PC 103-A type is used. Con- 
trol cabs * ted in opposite ends of each unit con- 
tain massing controllers of the horizontal type, reverser 
levers, ot brake valves, remote-control switches and 
otheit koerating accessories. The apparatus is inclosed 
“wit¥een the front bulkhead and a swinging door, which 
fuen opened engages a small swinging panel mounted 
on the body end panel and thus forms a cab. Six points 
are provided on the control quadrant, namely, off, 
switching, series running, full field notching, parallel 
running, normal field. Th* control is designed for 
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automatic acceleration at 1.5 m.p.h.p.s. on level tangent 
track. Provision has been made for varying this 
acceleration rate through by-passing the current limit 
relay. This allows the speed of the control sequence 
to be controlled independently by successive movements 
of the master controller handle between notching and 
running positions. Each movement by-passes the cur- 
rent limit relay one step only. 

= The master controller has the usual safety handle. 
Its release opens the main circuit breaker and makes an 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS OF NEW ILLINOIS CENTRAL CARS 


Length over bufiers 3 - race eine ee et eae oe einen ae 72 ft. 73 in. 
Length between pulling face of couplers...........-.........- 72 ft. 2 in. 
Length over body ‘ebriter posta: 28.0 shi we cee Aap eee en oe 60 ft. 7 in. 
Length over end sills............... BE AE re Oe et 60 ft. 63 in. 
Lenath between truck centerss: 2.0m catnes taste cients aaa 47 ft. 9 in. 
Width over all-at eaves. Gaeta ie con sch tine see aioe Eee eye 9 ft. 1 I; in 
Width over belt railrivets.. =. .0. 056 ee res ele ee eee 9 ft. log in 
Width over side sheets.......... Pay er oe Fie it 2 
Width over platform at ‘vestibule side door...-............... 108 103 a 
Height, rail to bottom of center sill (at truck)..... 3 ft. 54 in 
Height, rail to top of carline!. 025 <;, 2-2 ar ee ae 13 ft. $ -n 
Height, rail to top of platform. —: .-. 00 Sse sen ee ees , a 3$ in 
Clear opening, body and door............+-.+--e-+seeeseeee as Oin 
Clear opening, vestibule side door.................----... 4 ft. Qin 
Clear opening, vestibule end door. ee ee ie 
Seat spacing, center to center... 0.2... eect ee cies ee ore 5 HG f in 
Aisle spacing, at seat ends....°............--....---- oes 82 a ip 
Aisle spacing, at seat backs... ......2. 6-5 2.-++-++-sse esse ees z t. Ut in 
Number of cross seats on each side................----..--5- a 


Total seating capacity of car.............-... 


emergency application of the air brakes. A line relay 
opens when the line voltage falls below 500. 

Tomlinson automatic radial couplers on opposite ends 
of the unit contain facilities for connecting the 19 
wires of the train control and signal circuits and the 
brake and reservoir air lines. A push-button control 
allows the motorman to couple and uncouple any desired 
combination of two-car units without assistance. An 
interlock with the control circuit prevents operation 
of the motors in the event the couplers fail to lock. 
Another feature incorporated in the couplers is the 
automatic completion of the door signal circuit when 
the coupler is uncoupled. Adapters are provided for 
emergency use in coupling the automatic tight-locking 
couplers with a standard A.R.A. coupler. 


AIR BRAKES ARE OF THE ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC TYPE 


Electrically controlled air brakes of the New York 
Air Brake Company’s PS type give the trains of 10 
cars or less a smooth retardation at a normal rate of 
1.75 m.p.h.p.s. This equipment is capable of braking 
at a rate of 3 m.p.h.p.s. or more with an emergency 
application. It is designed for the following perform- 
ance: Electric application of the brakes on all cars 
simultaneously in any desired degree from light service 
to emergency when the motorman’s valve is placed in 
the desired position; a pneumatic service application, 
release and emergency application in the event of 
failure of the electric control. The,service brake cylin- 
der pressure is 60 lb. per square inch and the emergency 
cylinder pressure is 110 lb. per square i 

Each motor car is provided with a 35- 
pressor driven by a 1,500-volt motor. 
maintains a pressure of 110 lb. per square in? 
main reservoir, and all governors on a train a 
trically connected so that any governor cuts in af 
the air compressors. The motors are capable of drivin 
the compressor against a 115-lb. reservoir pressure 
when the line voltage is 1,350. They are capable of 
operating 100 per cent of the time, but normally will 
operate only 50 per cent of the time to furnish air for 


. air com- 


the brake equipment, motor control apparatus and the 
air whistle on one unit. 

In the design and construction of the car and its 
apparatus, including motors, trucks, control and 
couplers, the local suburban schedule to South Chicago 
was shown to be that service producing the highest 
root mean square current to which the equipment will 
be subjected. For the purpose of computing motor 
heating, this schedule is figured without coasting be- 
tween stops. The difference between the actual schedule 
time and the no-coast time represents speed margin. 
As much coasting as possible will be introduced into 
the schedules. Stopping times at the various stations 
are taken as 18 seconds, with the exception of the 
first stop at Van Buren Street, which is figured at 25 
seconds. 


Plans for Westchester Traftie 


Report by H. M. Brinckerhoff Shows the Need for 
Present Planning—It Recommends that Suburban 
Trains Use a Subway in New York City 


HE solution of the transportation problem of 
Westchester County, New York, just north of New 
York City, lies in operating suburban trains downtown 
in a subway instead of to the Grand Central Station, 
according to a report recently prepared for the West- 
chester County Transit Commission by Henry M. 
Brinckerhoff, of Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Doug- 
las of New York. It is an interim report and considers 
the needs and the physical aspects of the proposed plan. 
A further report, devoted in part to the legal and 
financial problems involved, will be submitted about 
March 1. 
The need for better traffic facilities is shown by the 
fact that the passengers carried from the territory 
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Commutation and Local Express Service at Grand Central Station 


This chart shows the number of cars per hour arriving at and 
leaving Grand Central Station ‘in commutation and local express 
service on a typical day in September, 1924. The cars are 
plotted on Eastern Standard time and New York City at this 
period was on daylight-saving time. 


concerned on the New York Central and New York, 
Westchester & Boston lines and the total figures of the 
New Haven suburban service amounted in 1924 to about 
0,000,000. For the last 10 years the growth on the 
~ York Central ling Omit 8 per cent per 

if + estimated that 
in a few years 
nying chart 
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Central Station on all suburban lines on a typical day 
during September, 1924. The chart is plotted on East- 
ern Standard time, but New York City during that 
period was on daylight-saving time. The rush-hour 
peaks are very pronounced, and it will be noticed that 
the morning peak is higher and somewhat sharper than 
the evening peak. 

The report recommends that the suburban trains of 
the ‘existing New York Central lines—Hudson River 
division, Putnam division and Harlem division—to- 
gether with the New Haven and Westchester & Boston 


Typical Cross-Section of 
an Intermediate Station 
on Proposed Subway in 
New York to Serve West- 
chester County 
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suburban service, be brought together at a point in 
Bronx Borough, then passed by subway to a downtown 
terminal near the City Hall. The junction point recom- 
mended in Bronx Borough is at 149th Street, and 
the subway from that point would pass down Madison 
Avenue to Madison Square and thence down Fifth 
Avenue and West Broadway to the lower terminus. It 
would preferably be four-track on two levels, though 
cost estimates are also given for a three-track and a 
two-track subway. The tubes would be carried at a 
low level to leave sufficient space above for the con- 
struction of two levels of city subways of standard 
type, and the subway would pass largely through rock. 
The plan contemplates two intermediate stations be- 
tween the northern and southern ends of the subway. 
At these stations each track would branch so as to 
pass on either side of a central platform and allow the 
trains on that track to berth alternately on opposite 
sides of the platform. This would increase the time 
allowable for stops. The station would be reached from 
the street level by stairways and elevators or escalators, 
and there would be escalators and stairways between 
the three platform levels. A typical intermediate cross- 
section, as proposed, is illustrated. 

The suggestion is made that it may be found desir- 
able to carry two of the four tracks from the proposed 
terminal station near the City Hall west under the 
Hudson River to reach New Jersey. Certain operating 
economies would be gained by this extension, but it 
would involve higher fixed charges. 

The estimated cost of the proposed subway Sedine 
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near New York City Hall and including a station at 
that point and two intermediate ones, but exclusive of 
rolling stock, would be: For a two-track subway, 
$95,000,000; for a three-track subway, $115,000,000; 
for a four-track subway, $150,000,000. 


Tests Show Two-Motor Track- 
less Trolley Better 


Comparison of One-Motor and Two-Motor Vehicles 
Made by Detroit Department of Street Railways 
Under Actual Road Conditions for Wide 
Range of Speeds and Voltages 


HE possibility of trackless trolley operation in 

outlying areas at an early date led the Department 
of Street Railways, City of Detroit, to conduct a series 
of power demand and acceleration tests on two types of 
trolley buses last summer. These tests were conducted 
as a preliminary to a traffic investigation which was 
made in the College Park and Grand River districts, 
two newly developed tracts in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the city which required transportation. One 
of these investigations was described in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 24, page 129. 

The results obtained from these tests, made under the 
direction of L. R. Wagner, acting electrical engineer, 
proved of sufficient consequence materially to influence 
the management in the choice of buses which may be 
purchased when a trackless trolley line is put into 
operation. 

Heretofore tests made on trackless trolley buses have 
consisted largely of power consumption, whieh while of 
utmost importance do not give all the essential facts 
required of the bus performance. It is essential to 
know the starting demand in order to provide adequate 
power and overhead facilities. As the trackless trolley 
is used in service having a large number of stops per 
mile, it is necessary to know the acceleration of the 
different types of buses, as this has a definite bearing 
on the schedule speed which the buses can maintain. 

The one-motor bus was a Brill trackless trolley 
equipped with Goodrich semi-pneumatic tires, weighing 
12,000 lb. light and seating 29 passengers. It was 
propelled by one GE-265 motor (35 hp.) geared 7.85 to 
1. The two-motor bus, which seated 28 passengers, was 


OPERATING CONDITIONS OF THE FOUR DETROIT TRACKLESS 
TROLLEY TESTS 


One-Motor Bus Two-Motor Bus 
29 28 


penne cunany'S 


‘ires. Semi-pneumatic Front solid 
Reve Olesen Heer cushion 
Pee ioe ayabecs teste Gob wi aVayaye ne : Ww 

Total rated horsepower. . eee 35 Z es 

GenrTAG finan eas aa we wivae ies 7.85 Re 

Weight of bus, empty, Ib............ 12,000 13,000 

Weatinumberss ov fe: ake e Rn sae 1 8 4 

Weight of load, Ib......... <a ce 1,000 9,500 1,200 1,200 

Total weight loaded, Ib.............. 13,000 21,500 14,200 14,200 
48 

Average volts during tests.. 492 495 398 434 
*B 


Average Semperature, Ya 4 Shae teas 70 72 75 
Type of paving. . aan Asphalt Asphalt Asphalt Concrete 


built by the St. Louis Car Company and was equipped 
with Sewell wheels having cushion tires on the rear 
and solid tires on the front wheels. This bus weighed 
18,000 Ib. light, and it was equipped with two 25-hp. 
Westinghouse motors, geared 5.8 to 1. 

Five test runs were made on the one-motor bus 
carrying a load of 1,000 Ib. in test crew and passen- 
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Results of Tests on Detroit Trackless Trolleys 


Figs. 1 and 2, equipped with one motor; Figs. 3 and 4, equipped 
with two motors, 


gers. The vehicle was run over asphalt pavement in 
good condition, being clean and dry during the test. 
The results are shown in the table and Fig. 1. It will 
be seen that the maximum power demand was 49.2 
kw., while the demand at a free running speed of 
17.6 m.p.h. was 14 kw. 

A second set of five tests was carried out on the 
same bus under similar conditions when carrying a 
weight of 9,500 lb., consisting of the test crew (500 lb.) 
and 9,000 lb. of cement. In this test, shown in the table 
and in Fig. 2, the power peak was 60 kw. and the 
demand at the free running speed of 15.5 m.p.h. was 
17.4 kw. 

Four tests were made on the two-motor trolley bus 
on asphalt pavement in excellent condition. The power 
peak when starting a load of 1,200 lb., consisting of 
testers and passengers, was 31.4 kw., while the demand 
at the full speed of 17.7 m.p.h. was 16.8 kw. The 
results are shown in Fig. 3. 

A final series of tests was made on the same bus on 
a concrete road in good condition, with a load of 1,200 
lb. as before. In these tests the trolley potential was 
reduced, being 481 volts, 484 volts and 373 volts. The 
peaks for these three voltages were respectively 
52.5 kw., 48 kw. and 29.4 kw. The speeds reached for the 
three conditions of voltage were 21.5 m.p.h., 20 m.p.h. 
and 15.6 m.p.h., the power demands corresponding being 
18 kw., 16.8 kw. and 14.4 kw., as shown in Fig. 4. 

The foregoing results show that the two-motor bus 
was able to reach a speed of 20 m.p.h. at 434 volts, 
with a maximum starting demand of 48 kw. While the 
one-motor bus reached a speed of only 17.6 m.p.h. at 
492 volts, with a maximum starting demand of 49.2 kw., 
showing conclusively that with similar voltage the two- 
motor bus will run at a higher speed, it will have a 
much more rapid acceleration, and the maximum start- 
ing demand will be lower than in the case of the 
one-motor bus. 


Subway for Street Car Passengers 


HE lines of the Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco, Cal., operating out Sloat Boulevard 
terminate directly in front of the new municipal swim- 
ming pool. Automobile traffic makes crossing the boule- 
vard at that point quite hazardous, so the tracks were 
lowered and a concrete subway built. This permits 


Subway at Market Street Railway Terminal Provides Safe 
Crossing of Boulevard to Swimming Pool 


passengers to reach the swimming pool without the 
necessity of crossing the boulevard. The incline lead- 
ing to the subway is surrounded on three sides by 
heavy railing and concrete walks on either side of the 
tracks make an attractive as well as convenient terminal. 
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Accounting for Stores 


An Outline of the Principles for Keeping Track of Stock and Issuing It 
for Use in Repair Work from the Main Storeroom, from 
Several Storerooms and Under All Conditions 


By R. A. Weston, C. P. A. 


Special Accountant the Connecticut Company 
Formerly General Storekeeper New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and Its Electric Subsidiaries 


an electric railway are: System, organization, 

personnel and facilities. By facilities are meant 
sufficient space, suitably arranged and located, in which 
to store and care for the stock of materials that must 
be maintained to provide for the operating requirements 
of the system. These stocks are just.as truly a part of 
the company’s assets as is its cash, and should there- 
fore be well safeguarded against loss, deterioration, 
improper use, or use without proper authority and 
accounting. — 

‘The duty of caring for these stocks and of properly 
accounting for them should not be committed to those 
who have to do with the use of the material. This 
principle is now well recognized, and the official desig- 
nated as storekeeper or general storekeeper should be 
independent of officials in departments that apply or 
put the materials into use. 

Unfortunately, the importance of the storekeeper’s 
position is generally underrated, and the work is dele- 
gated to a man of medium or ordinary ability, with a 
salary to correspond. This is a serious mistake and 
one of the reasons why store departments do not func- 
tion as they should. For this position a man of good 
caliber should be chosen, one who has had extended 
experience in this work and can rank in ability along- 
side of such officials as master mechanics and road- 
masters, and his rate of pay should compare favorably 
with theirs. If the system is a large one, there 

should be a general storekeeper, in authority over the 
other storekeepers, and he should rank with other heads 
of departments. A storekeeper of such caliber will not 
only see to it that the materials are properly conserved 
and intelligently ordered, but he will realize the impor- 
tance of correct accounting and see that it is done. 
Such a man will also find many more. ways to save the 
company money than a man of medium ability, and the 
resulting savings would amount to many times the 
difference in the salary paid. 


T= principal requisites for good storekeeping on 


MATERIAL USED FOR MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


A rule of prime importance which the system must 
be arranged to carry out is that material must not be 
charged to expense accounts until used or about to be 
used, in order to keep the operating costs and the asset 
accounts correctly stated. This is semewhat difficult, 
and in some cases it may not be practicable to comply 
literally with this rule, but if the facilities previously 
mentioned are provided, a practical compliance with 
the rule can be arranged. Theoretically, also, all mate- 
rial should be kept under the physical control of the 
storekeeper, and issued from the storeroom to the 
workman, on approved requisition, when and as he 
requires it to use or apply. It will be interesting now 
to consider how the conditions vary with respect to 


issuing and accounting for the materials required by 
the different departments. They will be considered 
in this order: For repairs to equipment, material for 
power stations and material for the line and track. 

The main repair shop of the company is usually the 
largest customer of the store, and generally the store- 
room is located adjacent to it. If the storeroom and 
the shop are very close to each other there need be no 
difficulty in requiring that all materials shall be drawn 
from the storeroom only when and as actually needed. 
If the storeroom is some distance away, too much time 
will be lost if special trips have to be made for the 
smaller and more inexpensive kinds of material. In 
such a case, a small working stock of such items may 
be placed in the shop near the work. The list of such 
items should be carefully made up by the storekeeper 
and master mechanic, and it should be quite restricted. 
This stock should be kept labeled and in order by the 
storekeeper, otherwise the workmen will soon have it 
badly mixed up. 

This stock should not be charged to expense account 
when placed in the bin but should remain a part of 
general stores, entirely subject to the control of the 
storekeeper. After some of the stock has been used and 
it becomes necessary to replace it, a requisition should 
be issued for the replacement, and the charge made. 
It will be noted that this charge is for material that has 
actually been used and that the working stock in the 
shops is at all times a part of general stores and entirely 
under the control of the storekeeper. 

There are some materials for equipment repairs that 
cannot well be handled physically in the storeroom. 
Among the most important of these are car wheels and 
axles, both mounted and unmounted. Some difficulty 
is experienced in properly accounting for them. Almost 
invariably the shop foreman will care for this kind of 
stock, and will press wheels on and off of axles and 
apply them to cars with little reference or information 
to the storekeeper. It is not uncommon to find the 
foreman giving the storekeeper a requisition for charg- 
ing out purposes whenever he takes a new wheel from 
stock to press onto an axle. However, to make a charge 
to expense accounts at this time is incorrect, because 
the pressing of a wheel onto an axle is not a use of the 
wheel in repair work, but only getting it into a form in 
which it can be used. The use does not occur until the 
axle and pair of mounted wheels are placed under a car. 

The character of such stock is continually changing. 
A pair of new wheels mounted on a new axle may be 
applied to a car, and of those removed one wheel 
and the axle may be good and the other wheel scrap. 
The scrap wheel will be pressed off the axle, and a 
good second-hand wheel may be pressed on and the 
mounted pair held as a spare in place of the new ones 
used, In this manner, after a short period has gone 
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by the character of the stock has very largely changed. 
Also to be dealt with are steel wheels, cast-iron wheels 
and steel-tired wheels, and the application and removal 
of wheels both at the main repair shop and at the 
outlying operating carhouses. 

To do this accounting work correctly there must be 
a system of charge requisitions and of credit requisi- 
tions. In the illustration just given, when the pair of 
new wheels and the axle were applied a charge requisi- 
tion would be made out, together with a credit 
requisition for the pair of wheels and axle removed. In 
both requisitions, the character, kind, condition and 
size of both wheels and axles should be given. These 
requisitions would go to the storekeeper and enable 
him to make a correct charge and credit. If the credit 
requisitions are not made, the operating expenses are 
not credited until the time comes to take an inventory, 
or to sell the scrap, wheels and axles. This results in a 
distortion both of the stock account and the expense 
account, and is the cause of a considerable amount of 
the inventory discrepancies that have to be periodically 
adjusted. Some companies keep a wheel record to deter- 
mine the mileage obtained, and reports are made by 
shop foremen of wheels and axles changed, applied, 
removed, scrapped, etc. Another way of handling the 
accounting would be to have the requisitions for charge 
and credit purposes made out from such reports in 
the office where the wheel record is kept. 

Other items need special attention with respect to 
their accounting, such as motor armatures that are 
being continually removed, rewound and used again; 
field coils that are impregnated, varnished or painted 
and reused, and various other parts of equipment that 
are repaired and again put into use. Again, when 
cars become obsolete and are scrapped, parts of their 
equipment, such as air motors, etc., are saved and 
used in repair work. Often such parts are not turned 
into the storeroom but accumulate around the repair 
shops. Usually, the records and the accounting for 
such parts are poor, and they are not under good control 
as regards their availability for use at different points. 

Closely related to the issue of material for use at 
the shop will be the issue of material needed for lighter 
repairs at the outside operating carhouses. All such 
material should be strictly in the stores account and 
under the reasonable control and jurisdiction of the 
storekeeper. This can be treated in a manner similar 
to the working stock described previously in the case 
of the main shop, except that the carhouse foreman 
will need to be relied upon to make the requisition for 
replenishing the stock instead of the storekeeper. To 
insure good results, a simple stock book system should 
be used by the foreman. It need require no book- 
keeping but simply show that his stock is kept in good 
order and that a count is made and entered in the 
book once a month. This, coupled with a monthly visit 
from the storekeeper or his assistant, will result in 
this stock being kept at minimum and its accounting 
well handled. 


MATERIALS USED AT POWER STATIONS 


- 


The accounting for power station material is often 
very poor. Usually the station is not located near 
the shop storehouse, where its materials can have the 
immediate supervision of the storekeeper. The care 
and accounting for these materials must be left to the 
power station engineer, who usually does not maintain 


any stock or price records and who will not always 
describe the material on a requisition in the same way. 
It is remarkable, too, how frequently in the construc- 
tion of, and additions to, power plants that proper 
provision is not made for the storage of supplies and of 
spare parts. In consequence, the materials are scat- 
tered all around the plant in a manner that discourages 
intelligent ordering and correct accounting. 

The remedy would seem to be to provide a suitable 
storage place, assemble the stock together in order, 
place it under lock and key, restrict unlimited access to 
it and place it in the general stores account. Then, 
if the employment of a storekeeper at the power sta- 
tion is not felt to be justified, the stock can be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the storekeeper at the shops, 
who should have help enough so that he can have one 
of his assistants spend part time at the power station 
to keep the stock in order and accounted for. Perhaps 
the care of the power station tools and the stock could 
be combined, and the employment of a man thus 
justified. 

A system of placing on the larger items in stock the 
description and cost price of the article, either by 
affixing suitable tags or by the use of paint, would gc 
a long way to insure the correct pricing and accounting 
for this material when it is used or when an annual 
inventory has to be taken. 


MATERIALS USED FOR OVERHEAD LINE REPAIRS 


Here we will have such materials as poles, crossarms, 
wire, insulators, ears, trolley frogs, and similar mate- 
rials for telephone and signal repairs. This work will 
usually be in charge of a line foreman with one or more 
crews or gangs and assistant foremen working under 
him. There will be work cars equipped with working 
stocks of materials and tools, and the linemen must 
have headquarters of some sort at which to assemble 
and start out on their work. A small workshop may 
also be provided. From this place they must take the 
materials needed in the day’s work, and at the close 
of the day bring back material not used, also second- 
hand material and scrap removed from the line. 

Often some outlying carhouse, not fully utilized by 
the transportation department, or some unused power 
station, will be available for a lineman’s headquarters, 
shop and material storage plant. When such a course 
is followed, it removes the materials from the care 
and control of the storekeeper and places them under 
the lineman. This is open to serious objections 
from the standpoint of accounting, orderliness and safe- 
guarding of the stock. The storekeeper is out of touch 
and can control neither the upkeep of the stock nor the 
accounting. Rather than follow such a practice, sac- 
rifices should be made if necessary, to the end that if it 
is possible and not prohibitive as to expense, the line- 
man’s headquarters can be adjacent to or near the 
main shops and the main store and the storekeeper 
retain full control of the working stock required and 
the second-hand material and scrap returned. The 
working stock would then be limited to the work or 
line cars, which would be replenished direct from the 
storeroom on starting out in the morning. 

A similar plan to that suggested for the outlying 


_carhouse can be followed to control the working stock. 


It will be necessary, however, for the foreman to main- 
tain a daily record of the material used and turn in a 
requisition for charging out purposes to the storekeeper 
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daily. If line poles are received and handled by line- 
men at points other than the storeyard at the store- 
room, a careful receiving record must be returned to 
the storekeeper daily, and the storekeeper should 
‘arrange a monthly inventory of poles to keep this rather 
large item correctly. 

If it is not possible to bring about the desired arrange- 
men whereby the line foreman’s headquarters are 
situated near the main store, and an independent and 
separate storage place has to be maintained, the best 
alternative would seem to be to place the storekeeper in 
charge of the stockroom, and the keeping of the stock 
replenished and in order. He should then have enough 
help so that an assistant can be on duty mornings 
when the workmen replenish their car and at night 
when they return, to learn what their plans are for 
the following day-and what material will be required. 
This assistant can also take charge of surplus second- 
hand material and scrap. When he is not at the 
stockroom, it should be kept locked and inaccessible to 
the workmen. 


MATERIALS USED FOR REPAIRS TO TRACK 

_ Material required for use on the track is different, 
in that it is large, heavy to handle, and only to a small 
extent capable of being stored in the storehouse. Track 
bolts and track spikes may be kept in the storehouse, 
but usually will be issued by the keg in unbroken pack- 
ages. Rail braces, tie plates, track bonds and bonding 
cable, and a limited number of other items can be kept 
by the storekeeper with his regular stock, but as a 
rule the rail, the ties and the special work will have to 
be handled physically by the roadmaster’s forces and 
stored according to his ideas. 

The most satisfactory accounting would seem to be in 
the form of a daily requisition to the storekeeper made 
by the track foreman or the roadmaster for the mate- 
rials used each day, and it will be necessary to have 
frequent check-up inventories taken if correctness is 
to be obtained. Special work should have each piece 
painted (and this painting renewed before it becomes 
obliterated) with a designated “lot”? number, and the 
description should be a matter of record in the store, 
so that when such material is used or inventoried the 
lot number will positively identify the material and 
the cost price. 

Facilities are needed for considerable quantities of 
bulky materials at certain times or seasons, such as 
sand for stocking cars for sanding track, and track salt, 
which is used by the carload lot for salting switches 
by some roads during snowstorms and in winter. 
Some care needs to be given to the arrangement of 
this material for accounting and inventory purposes, 
so that an inspection of it would at any time determine 
the quantity on hand without handling it. 


CARE AND ACCOUNTING FOR SCRAP 

It is most important to give the best attention to 
scrap and salvaged materials, both from the point of 
view of possible further use and of recovering in cash 
for scrap sold as much as possible of the original cost. 
In the case of a trolley road, the large amount of 
scrap brass, copper and composition, which has in its 
pound value a very large per cent of its first cost, 
makes this especially important. Such metals enter into 
the composition of armature and field coils, trolley 
wheels, armature and journal bearings, motors, con- 
trollers, compressors, car trimmings, trolley wire and 
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feeders and transmission wire, track bonds and bonding 
cable, pipe and fittings, and power station electrical 
machinery, and the value in the aggregate in the course 
of a year runs up into a large sum of money. 

This scrap material should be safeguarded almost 
as carefully as cash on account of its easy convertibility 
into cash. A misappropriation is not easily detected, 
and every practicable means should be taken to safe- 
guard it and to account for it. So far as practicable, 
a rule should be enforced requiring an old article to 
be returned to the storekeeper when a new one is drawn 
from stores. When this is not practicable a good prac- 
tice is to establish standard scrap boxes around the 
shops, carhouses, etc., which are always kept locked 
and in the top of which there is an opening large 
enough to drop pieces not too large in size, which when 
once dropped into the box cannot be removed except by 
the storekeeper. This keeps the smaller scrap out of 
sight and lessens the temptation to misappropriation. 

The storeroom space should also include a scrap room 
or inclosure in which this class of scrap can be put 
as it accumulates and where it can be placed in shape 
for the best market. As fast as it is put into mar- 
ketable condition by being made clean and free from 
other material and of suitable size, it is well to barrel 
it and paint the gross, tare and net weights upon the 
barrel and report it for sale in this condition. This 
tends to lessen any opportunity for frauds or connivance 
between employees and junk men. A copy of these 
reports of scrap for sale should be sent to the auditor, 
and his men should check up the material at the store- 
houses from time to time after it is reported and 
before it is sold, verifying the weights. From time to 
time a complete audit of the sales orders issued for 
the sale of scrap and the shipments of it should be 
made. 

A check should be made from time to time by the 
accounting department of the weights of scrap of dif- 
ferent kinds, as compared with the weight of new 
material of the same kind purchased, as there should 
not be too great a disproportion between the two. 
To illustrate, if a company is going to renew a few 
miles of trolley wire, it is self-evident that the same 
number of miles is to be taken down, the larger part 
of which will be scrapped. The approximate weight of 
this is determinable in advance, and a system should 
be arranged whereby the storekeeper will know what he 
should receive for this scrap. He should then report 
if it is not received, and the accounting department 
should also have a system of checking this up. 

The scrap accounts are generally based upon esti- 
mates, and it is very difficult to estimate such weights 
closely and correctly. If the more valuable scrap is 
handled carefully as suggested, it can be weighed as 
it accumulates and estimates be eliminated. The 
accounting will then be more nearly correct. If the 
practice is formed of making out credit requisitions for 
scrap material when it is removed from equipment, line 
and track, and scrap accounts are based on these 
requisitions, accounts will be more correctly maintained 
than if not. 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT NAMING AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF MATERIAL 


One of the easiest ways in which wrong accounting 
for materials may occur is in applying an incorrect 
price to the article on the requisition slip when the 
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material is charged out and also on the inventory when 
it is taken out of store. It is quite feasible to maintain 
a card or loose-leaf stock record for each different item 
of material carried in stock. This record should show 
the prices and quantities received and the quantities 
issued, thus maintaining a running inventory. Many 
roads do this, and careful scrutiny of these cards per- 
mits of the application of the correct price or of 
following a system of average prices. These cards are 
of great assistance in keeping track of stock and guard- 
ing against errors in accounting for it, but with the 
vast amount of detail work in a storekeeper’s office and 
with the class of help usually employed, it is imprac- 
ticable to check the work on these cards to any very 
considerable extent and many errors creep in. On 
account of this, it is not a safe practice to rely wholly 
‘upon these cards as a source of information from which 
to make orders for replenishment of stock, and if this 
is done, serious and costly errors will result. 

Another very good plan is to give each item of mate- 
rial a designating number, which is posted at the bin 
and placed upon the requisition when the stock is 
issued. This helps to keep the pricing right in the 
office, and many roads follow such a practice. The 
writer would advocate going a step further than this, 
and follow the department store idea of putting the 
price on the material itself, so that the requisition may 
be priced when the material is issued. This would save 
a large amount of clerical work in the office in the 
daily accounting work, would much facilitate the taking 
of inventories and, it is believed, would tend to reduce 
errors in pricing and accounting. While the writer is 
not aware of any railways that follow this practice, he 
is by no means convinced that such a plan is imprac- 
ticable. Most absurd mistakes are often made in pric- 
ing by the clerks in the office who are unfamiliar with 
the material itself, mistakes which the storeroom man 
himself who knows the material would not make if it 
devolved upon him to price the requisition. 


ACCOUNTING AT LOCAL OR GENERAL OFFICES 


Where is it the most advantageous to carry on the 
detailed store accounting work, in the office of the local 
storekeeper, or in the general accounting offices of the 
company’? Something.can be said for each side of this 
question. By assembling the work at some central point 
and having it done by accountants, making use of 
modern office appliances, it seems reasonable to believe 
that more clerks can be eliminated at the local store- 
keeper’s office than would need to be added at the central 
office, and the work would have better accounting super- 
vision than would be given at the local store and there- 
fore not so many errors would be made. As against 
this probable saving in payroll needs to be considered 
the additional office space for workers and for files 
at the central point and what the same would cost. 
The storekeeper, being relieved of this accounting 
work, can give more time and better service in the care 
and upkeep of stock and in serving the various depart- 
ments, and probably could better the work done by 
those departments, though this improvement would not 
be visible and could not be stated in dollars and cents. 

On the other hand, there are difficulties in identify- 
ing and pricing the materials when the work is done 
at points distant from those where the material is 
located, and questions cannot conveniently be asked of 
the men who handle and use the material. These objec- 
tions might be overcome by having the storekeeper 


price the requisitions. Another objection that might 
be stated is that when accounting is done at the store 
and statements prepared there, the storekeeper can 
keep in better touch with the value of the material car- 
ried and consumed in the various classes, and this is 
quite important in efficiently conducting a store. 

Statements made in the general office are not likely 
to be available for the storekeeper’s information as 
soon after the period is over as if made in his own 
office. Adjustments will be made without the store- 
keeper’s knowledge, and statements when received are 
sometimes not understood and often felt by him to 
be incorrect and unreliable. The storekeeper will not 
be in a position to answer many questions likely to be 
asked by local officials of the other departments, who 
will be uninformed about costs of work done or mate- 
rial used on certain jobs. It might be, however, that 
these objections could be overcome by sending back 
all detailed working papers and requisitions for the 
files of the local store after the accounts for the month 
had been stated. 

Of course, when the accounting is done locally it 
would have to be under good supervision, and frequent 
test checks should be made by the traveling members 
of the auditor’s staff. Just as the traveling auditors 
are sent out at intervals to check up the cashier who 
handles the company’s cash receipts, so too they should 
visit the storekeepers and check up their accounting 
for the materials intrusted to their care. 


White Steps Reduce Accident Hazard 


OR the convenience of boarding and alighting pas- 
sengers, the Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Railway, Altoona, Pa., undertook some time ago to 
install double folding steps on its high interurban cars 
in place of the single steps formerly used. This was 


q 
The Lower Step Is Painted White to Attract the Attention of the 
Passenger to the Double Step 


described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 18. 
After this had been done, however, it was found that 
some confusion resulted, since some cars in this district 
had double steps and other cars had single steps. These 
cars are of steel and there was, therefore, no convenient 
method of installing a step light. In order, therefore, 
to attract the attention of the passenger to the two 
steps on the interurban car, the railway has painted 
the lower steps white. A Kass tread of pressed steel 
is used. This raises the foot of the boarding or alight- 
ing passenger off of the white paint, which retains its 
color longer than would be the case if the passengers 
stepped on the painted surface. ¥ 
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Refrigerator Car Is 
Electrically Operated 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company Has 
Developed a Car with Automatic Electric Re- 
frigeration for Carrying Perishable Products 
Over Its Interurban Lines 


REFRIGERATOR car equipped with its own elec- 

trically operated plant has been developed and 
placed in service by the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company, Akron, Ohio. The work of construct- 
ing the car began early last fall at the request of the 
Cleveland Provision Company, with the co-operation of 
the engineers of the latter company. The car was 
designed to carry perishable freight over the inter- 
urban lines of the traction company. Through the 
Phoenix Ice Machine Company a new idea was developed 
quite different from that used in the old kind of refrig- 
erator cars. 

The new car is built on the frame of a regular system 
box car, thoroughly insulated with cork, hair felt, cello- 
tex boards and insulating paper, properly joined with 
tar and asphalt. The car is equipped with a Phenix 
2-K unit-type ice machine, a patented cooling tower, 
endless pipe coils, motors and a thermostatic control. 
The machinery occupies a space of about 5 ft. in one 
_end of the car. It is separated from the space provided 
for perishable freight by a solid insulated partition and 
is reached by an outside end door. The car proper is 
equipped with regular refrigerator doors and baffle 
boards are placed inside to insure proper circulation 
of air. 

. The thermostat, located in the center of the car, auto- 
matically shuts off the motor when the temperature 
reaches 35 deg. F. and starts it again at 40 deg. By 
the use of an attachment to the trolley wire the car is 
at all times under refrigeration, the machines running 
when required whether the car is moving or standing 
still. This provides an even temperature at all times, 
something impossible in the ordinary type of refrig- 
erator car operated by steam roads, as it is necessary 
to use ice and salt to pre-cool the car and then to 
replenish the melted ice, along with a proper amount of 
salt, usually running about 12 per cent of the weight 
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Interior of the Refrigerator Car. 
Against Heat. 


It Is Thoroughly Insulated 
A Thermostat Near the Center Is Set to 
Regulate the Temperature 


The Ice Machine, Which Is Driven from the Trolley, 
Maintains the Temperature Between 35 Deg, 
and 40 Deg. F. 


An Electrically Cooled Refrigerator Car that Has Been Placed in Service on the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company’s Interurban Lines 
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of ice. Re-icing must be done at intervals of from 


24 to 72 hours, depending upon the outside temperature _ 


and the contents of the car. Between icings the tem- 
perature is bound to fluctuate. 

The car will save a considerable amount in the ex- 
pense of icing. It is estimated by the company that 
to pre-cool and ice a car preparatory to loading re- 
quires about 14,000 lb. of ice and about 170 lb. of salt. 
The regular railroad charge for ice is $4 per ton and 
for salt is 75 cents per 100 lb., making the total cost 
$29.26. Cars containing fresh meats must be re-iced 
each 24 hours with from 1 to 4 tons of ice and a propor- 
tionate amount of salt. 

The new car will furnish regular Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion service for perishable products between Cleveland 
and stations on its lines. Deliveries with the car 
will be made over night to all cities and towns served 
by the company. 


Interstate Loop Urged 


Preliminary Report Presented by the North Jersey 
Transit Commission Makes Recommendations 
on Commuter Traffic 


HE needs for better transit facilities to New York 
from the nine northern counties of New Jersey 
are set forth in a report presented on Feb. 2 by the 
North Jersey Transit Commission to the Senate and 
General Assembly of New Jersey. The report is a 
preliminary one only, as the data from an extensive 


Rapid Transit Loops Suggested by the North Jersey 
Transit Commission ‘ 


traffic count conducted Sept. 24, 1924, for 24 hours of 
all passengers on the steam railroad, the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad and the ferries from New Jersey 
to New York City have not yet been fully analyzed and 
tabulated. Enough has been done, however, to disclose 
the very rapidly increasing traffic on all of these lines, 
amounting in the last 12 years to 70 per cent in com- 
muters and 65 per cent in all rail passengers. 

The report says that the railroads concerned cannot 
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solve the entire problem unaided and that they should 
not be asked to do so because the proper solution 
requires a comprehensive transit system, which will so 
unite them that passengers on any of the railroads can 
use a common facility for reaching their destination in 
New York. The report adds that the present railroad 
terminals on the New Jersey shore of the Hudson 
River are wholly inadequate for the growing traffic, as 
well as too costly for commuter travel, because the area 
they occupy is needed in the development of commerce. 

The report refers to a number of plans for the solu- 
tion of this problem and recommends, subject to fur- 
ther study, a double loop as shown in the accompanying 
map. The loop shown by the solid line would connect 
all of the railroads of northern New Jersey at. points 
some distance back from the river. The New York 
section would be a subway, passing through the busi- 
ness sections of the city, and preferably of such size as 
to permit the operation of standard railroad rolling 
stock. When the railroads connecting with this loop 
are electrified, through trains can be run on them and 
around the loop. The report also suggests that the 
subaqueous tunnels be so constructed as to serve as 
combined vehicular and rapid transit tunnels, like that 
proposed under the Mersey River at Liverpool. 

The dotted line on the map is a supplemental loop 
designed to serve the most densely populated district 
in northern New Jersey. 


Encouraging Travel to Reservations 


O FACILITATE the use 

of its service by visitors 
to the famous Blue Hills 
state reservation, the East- 
ern Massachusetts Street 
Railway has mounted a 
timetable and map of the 
reservation on a_ bulletin 
board at an important high- 
way crossing with its Brock- 
ton-Mattapan line, as shown 
in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Foot passengers 
through the reservation en- 
tering from another side 
find this electric line con- 
venient after a walk of 
several miles through wood- 
land country, and the pres- 
ence of the timetable with 
its specific information as to the arrival and departure 
of cars contributes to increase the patronage of the 
railway. 


Reservation Map Combined 
with Trolley Timetable 
Increases Traffic 


Safety Slogan Prominently Displayed 


HE familiar safety slogan “Watch Your Step” is 

displayed on the cars of the Harrisburg Railways 
in such positions that boarding and alighting passen- 
gers can hardly fail to see it. This phrase is painted 
in yellow letters on the riser between the folding 
step and the platform floor.. When the step is folded 
up the legend cannot be seen, but when the step is 
down for passengers to board the car, the yellow let- 
tering is very prominent. To caution the alighting 
passenger, the -warning has been painted on the sand 
boxes on the two platforms. 
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P-O Builds New F reight Terminal 


Double-Track Yard with Freight House, Loading Platform and Team Area 
Is Located in Business District of Youngstown—Facilities Are Provided 
to Handle Double the Present Business—Connections with Electric Rail- 
ways in Michigan and Ohio Increase Scope of Pennsylvania-Ohio Service 


By R. M. Graham 


Manager of Railways Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 


Modern, Fireproof Freight Terminal Is Located in Heart of Youngstown, Serving Conveniently 
the Retail and Wholesale Business Districts 


ODERN freight-handling facilities have been 
M provided at Youngstown, Ohio, by the Pennsyl- 

vania-Ohio Electric Company, in a new freight 
terminal house and yard. On Nov. 3, 1924, the freight 
department of the interurban line was moved into its 
new quarters, which for some time previous had been 
under construction. The outstanding feature of this 
new development is the central location of the terminal. 
It is less than three short blocks from the central pub- 
lic square of Youngstown. Furthermore, it is situated 
in the heart of the retail and wholesale business section 
of the city. Notwithstanding this central location it is 
easily accessible to both trucks and cars. i 

The termina] property extends entirely through the 
block from Boardman Street to Front Street and has a 
width of approximately 100 ft. Since these streets are 
important arteries of the city, the terminal is readily 
accessible from all directions. From the standpoint of 
the railway operation it is most convenient. A spur 
track from Boardman Street enters directly into the 
yard. The company’s main storeroom is readily acces- 
sible, as is also the office building, located on adjacent 
property. 

In this desirable location the company has built a 
double-track freight yard with a reinforced-concrete 
platform and fireproof warehouse along one side and 
a wide teaming area along the other side. This area 
is used by trucks delivering and calling for shipments. 
‘To facilitate further the handling of freight, all traffic 
into and out of the terminal is on a one-way basis. 


The entrance is from Boardman Street and the exit | 


into Front Street. This prevents congestion and con- 


fusion and reduces the time the trucks and teams are 
at the terminal, which is an important consideration for 
shippers and receivers. 

Reinforced concrete is used in the construction of the 
platform. It is of the proper height for unloading 
freight cars and for handling shipments to and from 
trucks. To the rear of the platform, which has a depth 
of approximately 10 ft., is the freight warehouse. This 
is a single-story shed, extending from the rear of a 
four-story building on Boardman Street to the freight 
office on Front Street. It is of fireproof construction, 
having sheet-steel walls and roof, the product of the 
Truscon Steel Company at Youngstown. The offices of 
the freight agent are at the Front Street end of the 
terminal, in a brick and stone extension of the ware- 
house. This location is convenient for the handling of 
bills of lading as the trucks are ready to leave. 


EXTENSIVE FREIGHT CONNECTIONS 


The main freight business consists of through ship-' 
ments over connecting lines from and to Cleveland, 
Toledo, Akron, Canton, Detroit, Findlay, Lima and other 
Ohio and Michigan points. Practically all this freight 
is sent through at night on trail cars. Three or four- 
car trains are brought into the terminal at night and 
their contents distributed throughout the day. During 
the day, trailers are loaded preparatory to being re- 
moved the following night. Over-night service is given 
to Akron, Canton and Cleveland and intermediate points. 
Forty-eight hour service is given to all other points 
reached by a connecting line. 

In 1918 connections were made with the Cleveland, 
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Many Important Freight Centers Are Reached by P-O System 


Freight service offered by the Pennsylvania-Ohio System and 
connecting lines, includes principle cities in Ohio, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. Copies of this map were used to advertise the 
service. 


Alliance & Mahoney Valley Railway at Warren, Ohio, 
but the area served was small and the business handled 
did not show much increase. Following this, however, 
connection was made with the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company, whose lines reached Akron, Cleve- 
land, Urichsville, Canton and other important towns. 
The business received at first was small, but the fast 
over-night service to and from these points was soon 
appreciated by shippers and receivers of freight in 
Youngstown. This resulted in large freight trains be- 
ing handled daily by this joint operation. 

Still striving to increase business, other connections 
were sought and arrangements made for the handling 
of interline freight to and from the Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company in order to reach Detroit. This 
was highly desirable in view of the fact that Youngs- 
town produces many articles used in the automobile 


industry. Connections were then made with the Lake 
Shore Electric Railway, with lines extending. from 
Cleveland to Sandusky, Fremont and Toledo. More 
recently, connections have been made with the Western 
Ohio Railway and the Dayton & Troy Electric Railway, 
which connects with the Western Ohio and operates into 
Arrangements are now being made to connect 
with electric lines serving Detroit, Flint and Jackson, 
Michigan and points southwest of Cleveland. The ac- 
companying map illustrates the scope of the freight 
service given through the connecting lines. 

Dependability is the watchword of the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio system in handling freight shipments. The com- 
pletion of the new terminal has overcome the handicap 
of lack of facilities under which the company previously 
labored. It is thought that the new facilities will per- 
mit the volume of freight to be doubled. This fast 
service has been recognized as a real asset to the 
merchants and industrial plants of Youngstown, as it 
permits of their carrying small stock, knowing that 
they can depend upon fast electric freight to handle 
their consignments without delay. The effort is being 
made not only to reduce complaints to a minimum, but 
to make the carrying and delivery of such freight as is 
intrusted to the company so completely satisfactory that 
it will more than fulfill whatever expectations ay have 
existed in the minds of the customers. 

A noteworthy feature of the new freight terminal is 
the extraordinary illuminating effect which the com- 
pany has worked out in connection with it. Large 


‘painted signs on the east side of the Boardman Street 


building are illuminated with a battery of five lights 
installed on the roof of the office building across the 
areaway from it. The signs on the south side of the 
building are illuminated by four projectors installed 
on the roof of the freight shed. Similar signs on the 
west side of the building are illuminated by four 
Western Electric ‘“X”’-ray projectors installed on poles. 
The prominence of the building and its situation is 
such that it can very readily be seen from a large 
portion of the city. This extraordinary illumination 
of the building and its signs renders it a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. In addition to these signs, 
the company also makes general use of billboards in 
advertising this convenient and attractive service. 


The Loading Platform Extends the Length of the Fireproof Sheet-Metal Warehouse_ 
and Is Served by a Double-Team Track 
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Electric Derail Protects 
Bridge Crossing 


Derail Controlled by Approach of Car Replaces Hand- 
Operated Type on Chicago Surface Lines—Oper- 
ation Interlocked with Movement of Bridge 
—Experimental Installation to Be 
Forerunner of Others 


N ELECTRICALLY operated track derail, con- 
trolled by the approach of a car and interlocked 
with the movement of the bridge, has been installed 
recently by the Chicago Surface Lines on the south- 
bound track at the Wells Street bridge approach. This 
experimental installation replaces a hand-operated 
derail formerly in use at this point. If the new type 
of derail stands up under the severe service, the com- 
pany plans to replace five other hand-operated derails 
with the electric type. 
Of the many bridge approaches on the Surface 
Lines, only six are on a down grade. Although a city 
ordinance requires all cars to make two stops, one 


Two signal lamps the mounted on the elevated struc- 
ture overhead near the derail. Each signal consists 
of a lamp box with shaded lens, one green and the 
other red. When the derail is open the signal shows 
red, this being the normal position of the apparatus 
before the car passes the first pan. When the switch 
is thrown to straight track position, the green signal 
is lighted. 

By interlocking the action of the derail with the 
movement of the crossing gate protecting the entrance 
to the bridge, it is possible to prevent a car from 
going on the bridge when it is open or about to open. 
This is accomplished by connecting the switch control 
circuit through two mercury contact tubes mounted on 
the gate. 

As will be seen from the accompanying wiring 
diagram, one of these tubes is so mounted that 
when the gate is raised, contact is made through this 
mercury tube, allowing the derail to be operated by 
means of the two trolley pans. However, when the 
gate is lowered the other mercury tube closes the con- 
tact, which throws the derail into the open position if 
it is not already in that position. At the same time 
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approximately 100 ft. and the other 25 ft., before pass- 
ing onto a bridge, the presence of the down grade 
made it necessary to install hand-operated derails at 
these six bridges as an additional safety precaution. 
The derail is located between the two points where 
stops are required. It was necessary to have a switch- 
man on the job 16 hours of the day to throw the hand 
derail in front of each car. This required the services 
of two men for each derail. During the remaining 
8 hours of the night, the conductor on each passing 
car threw the derail. The electric derail dispenses 
with the services of the two flagmen and also elimi- 
nates the hazard of having the conductor cross the 
street at night through the vehicular traffic. 

As the company was unable to obtain the desired 
type of derail complete, it was necessary to utilize 
available electric track switch equipment. A solenoid 
operated switchpoint is used with control similar to 
that employed in track switches. One two-plate contac- 
tor is located 55 ft. in front of the derail. A second 
trolley pan is located 17 ft. beyond the derail. The 
first is electrically connected to the solenoid of the 
derail so that the motorman must pass with power on, 
in order to throw the derail to the straight track 
position. When the car passes the second pan, whether 
with power on or off, the derail is thrown to open 
position. 
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the contact in the first mercury tube is opened, pre- 
venting the operation of the derail by the first trolley 
pan. As it is necessary for the bridge tender to lower 
the crossing gate before he can raise the bridge, the 
derail is thrown into the open position some little time 
before the bridge is raised. This requires an approach- 
ing car to stop before the bridge actually begins to raise 
and avoids any possibility of accident. 

The locations of the pans, signals and derail are such 
that the operation of the derail fits in with the trans- 
portation department’s operating rules. The motorman 
stops his car approximately 125 ft. before the bridge 
at the top of the down grade. Just beyond this point 
is located the first trolley pan which must be passed 
with the power on. The motorman notes the change 
in position of the derail by watching the switchpoint 
or the signal light. After passing the derail and the 
second pan, it is necessary for the motorman to bring 
his car to a full stop before going onto the bridge. — 
Thus the whole operation makes the motorman watchful 
and careful in approaching the bridge. 

A few changes were made in the standard switch 
equipment in order to adapt it for this special installa- 
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tion. Two magnetic blowout contactors are used to 
take the heavy are in the control switchbox which is 
located on an adjacent trolley pole. A new type 
of solenoid track switch made by the Cheatham 
Electric Switching Device Company is used. The ordi- 
nary operation is reversed, as this switch is set for 
straight track by applying power. A time-limit relay 
protects the electrical apparatus should a car stop with 
the trolley wheel on the pan. This relay is set for 5 
seconds and is brought into play if a car is blocked by 
the bridge. However, the relay is reset automatically 
when the car clears the pan. 

This initial installation of bridge protection has been 
in operation since Sept. 21. For the month of October, 
the derail was thrown approximately 30,000 times with- 
out a failure. 


Railway Makes Concrete Poles 
in St. Louis 


Reinforcement Has Been Arranged to Provide Ade- 
quate Strength Where the Strain Is Greatest and 
Eliminate Excess Metal in Other Places— 
Steel Hoops Hold Reinforcement in Place 


By C. L. HAWKINS 


Engineer of Way and Structures 
United Railways of St. Louis 


HE United Railways of St. Louis for the last four 

years has been using reinforced concrete poles to 
replace defective wooden poles. At present approxi- 
mately 100 concrete poles are placed per year, although 
a total of more than 1,000 have been installed on the 
system. 

The success of the concrete pole depends, to a great 
extent, upon the position of the reinforcing bars and 
the care taken in placing them. An accompanying 
illustration shows the arrangement adopted by this 
company. Steel reinforcement consisted of deformed 
bars which are rerolled by the Laclede Company from 
rail steel. Corner bars are of 3-in. square section, 
while the intermediate bars are 4 in. square. As the 
greatest bending moment occurs between 4 ft. and 14 
ft. from the bottom of the pole, three intermediate 
reinforcing bars have been placed on each side of the 
pole in this area. The reinforcing rods are held in 
place by #-in. round steel hoops. In the section where 
the greatest strain comes these are spaced 6 in. apart, 
but elsewhere they are 12 in. apart. 

The standard pole is 35 ft. long with a base 12 in. 
square and a top 6 in. square. The corners are beveled, 
but sufficient concrete has been left to insure a thick- 
ness of 1 in. between the outside edge and the nearest 
of the reinforcing rods. Elsewhere the rods are ap- 
proximately 1% in. from the outside. 

.The concrete mixture used is 1:13:38. Gravel graded 
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Concrete Poles of This Type Are Being Installed at the Rate 
of Approximately 100 per Year 


Method of Storing Concrete Polés in the Yard of the 
United Railways of St. Louis 


down from 4 in. size is used in the aggregate. It 
is thought that a coarse concrete would be bad for this 
purpose, as it would permit the reinforcing rods to 
rust. Concrete is poured into the mold fairly dry, in 
order to obtain the maximum possible strength in com- 
pression. The care taken in the manufacture and han- 
dling has almost eliminated defective poles. 


Driving one of the buses is considered the best job 
in London for the unskilled workman. A 6-day week 


minimum is guaranteed and the earnings are about 
£5 a week for a driver and £4 for a conductor, with an 
average of about £1 a week extra for overtime. 
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Arrangement of Reinforcing Rods in 
Concrete Poles to Give Maximum 
Strength Where Strain Is Greatest 
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Automatic Doors Relieve 
Jim Crow Problem 


Several Months Experience in Dallas with 20 Cars 
Equipped with Rear-End Automatic-Exit Doors 
Has Led to Extension of Their Use 


By RICHARD MERIWETHER 
Vice-President and General Manager Dallas Railway 


URING the late spring of 1924 the Dallas Railway 

started to equip 20 double-truck cars for one-man 
operation by installing safety devices, pneumatic door 
engines and a treadle-operated rear-exit door. Six of 
these cars were placed in service in September, on the 
Munger-Highland Park line, and by Oct. 1 the line 
was completely equipped with 20 of these cars. This 
route is 8 miles in length and has a 5-minute headway 
during the peak hours and a 10-minute headway during 
the remainder of the day. 

The distinctive feature of the cars is the rear-exit 
door, which is controlled by a treadle set into the plat- 
form floor in front of the door. When a passenger 
steps on the treadle the door opens. It then closes 
automatically as soon as the step is clear, unless in the 
meantime another passenger has stepped upon the 
treadle. The mechanism is interlocked in such a way 
that the door will not open until the brakes are fully 
applied, and the car cannot start until all doors are 
closed. 

This automatic rear-exit door was installed because 
passengers objected to one-man operation on account 
of having to crowd through the aisles to the front exit. 
Dallas being a Southern city, this condition was par- 
ticularly objectionable. The “Jim Crow” law is in effect 
here, and requires the negroes (who constitute some 20 
per cent of the population) to be seated in the rear of 
the car. White passengers objected strenuously to the 
negroes crowding through the aisle to leave the car at 
the front, and the rear-exit door offered the means of 
completely eliminating the cause of complaint. Fur- 
thermore, it is a great convenience to white passengers, 
who may also leave by the rear door when the front end 
of the car is crowded. ; 

Service has been materially speeded up by the auto- 
matic rear-exit one-man car; in fact, the cars being used 
in Dallas have demonstrated that they can handle the 
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When the Last Alighting Passenger Clears the Step the Rear Exit 
Door Automatically Closes 


traffic quite as rapidly as two-man cars. The schedule 
on the line now being operated with these cars is the 
same as when two-man cars were in use. Another 
feature which enhances the value of this automatic door 
arrangement is a key valve, so located that the rear 
door may be opened with a key by street fare collectors 
stationed at the most important downtown corners. 


ANSWERS ONE-MAN CAR CRITICISM 


The Dallas Railway is a pioneer in the development 
of the rear-door treadle exit for one-man car opera- 
tion. The arrangement has proved so satisfactory that 
the company is proceeding to change over 20 additional 
double-truck cars in the same manner as the first lot, 
and hopes to have, within a reasonable period, not less 
than 100 cars equipped with the rear-door treadle exit. 
The arrangement has completely answered all the 
adverse criticisms from patrons of the: Dallas Railway 
on one-man car operation, and the management is 
elated at the reception they received from the public. 


Double-Truck Cars Converted for One-Man Operation Are Run on the Same Schedules Formerly Operated with Two Men. Automatic 
Rear-Exit Door Is Interlocked So Car Cannot Be Started Until Doors Are Closed 
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"Association News & Discussions 


The Business Paper of the Future’ 


What It Needs of Its Industry—What It Can Do for its Industry— 
Assistance Which It Can Give in Reducing Production Waste 
and Distribution Waste 


By JAMES H. McGraw 
President McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


EFORE launching into considera- 

tion of the future, it would be well 
if we agree upon the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the business paper. 

It is, first, a merchant of ideas. Like 
unto the great merchants, like Marshall 
Field and Wanamaker and Tiffany, it 
delves into the far corners of this coun- 
try and of the world for the best 
merchandise—the merchandise, in this 
case, of ideas—assembles it in one place 
and displays it attractively for its cus- 
tomers. While delving into the corners 
of its field it shares in the counsels of 
the mighty, and in the noon-time ex- 
changes of experience of artisans, 
mechanics, salesmen and saleswomen. 
It becomes close brother of all who work 
in industry and trade. 

At the same time its obligation is to 
the whole group rather than to indi- 
viduals. It sits, therefore, as a judge. 
Business passes in review before it. It 
is of the industry but not immersed in 
its details. It is judge, counselor, sym- 
pathetic critic. Its duty is to advise, to 
warn, to encourage, to applaud. 

Sitting on the side lines as judge and 
counselor, it becomes co-ordinator as 
well. With responsibility to the whole 
group, it brings into unity of action 
those working at cross-purposes. Its 
function is to make all forces in a 
branch of business bear in the same 
direction—and that direction the right 
one. The business paper, therefore, is 
information bureau, teacher, friend, 
philosopher and guide, of industry and 
trade. 

The question before us now is this: 
What can the business paper accom- 
plish in the future? What demands 
will come upon it and how will it meet 
them? 

To speak with absolute certainty 
about the future is given to no man. 
We can only estimate the probable con- 
tinuation of trends that are discernible 
today. To tell what the business paper 
of the future will be, we must seek the 
trends in business that are so funda- 
mental that they are likely to persist. 
Are there such trends? And if there 
are, whither do they lead? 

In the first place, business will con- 
tinue to enjoy, for one if not for more 
generations, the marvelous growth of 
the last 50 years. There are no signs 
of loss of virility in American indus- 
try and trade; rather there is increase 
in capacity, initiative, courage and en- 


_ *Abstract_of address at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York Business Publishers’ 
Association, New York, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1925. 


ergy. There is not such serious diminu- 
tion of natural resources as to cause 
an early slowing up. In consequence, 
business will become more complex, its 
problems larger and more difficult. 

In the second place, the American 
people, having tasted of high standards 
of living, will demand still higher 
standards, requiring the constant in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
wage dollar. This will require greater 
efficiency in industry and trade—which 
means the elimination of waste, and 
will, in the race for public favor, make 
the competition of the future more 
severe than that of the past. 

What influence have these trends 
upon the business paper? 


WEIGHTIER PROBLEMS 


It should be apparent that a _ busi- 
ness of greater volume and greater 
complexity, carried on in larger units 
and by larger organizations, will con- 
front business men with problems 
weightier and more difficult than in the 
past. They will need for their solu- 
tion more knowledge, wider experi- 
ence, keener analysis, more reliable con- 
clusions, more courageous plans, more 
decisive and effective execution. If the 
business paper is to play worthily its 
part it will have to deepen the wis- 
dom, broaden the experience and 
strengthen the courage of its staff that 
it may bring to these business men 
knowledge and counsel and warning 
measuring up to the weightiness of the 
new problems. 

In numbers our larger papers are 
now well staffed. The need will be not 
for more men, but for better men; men 
who can gain the confidence of the big 
business men of the future, and having 
gathered the best of the experience of 
leaders and made it their own, can com- 
mand the respect and following of the 
field for whatever of counsel and warn- 
ing they may give as a result of their 
judgments. 

The second of these trends demands 
that we shall continue to increase effi- 
ciency in business—which means to 
eliminate waste. Much has been done 
in this direction, particularly in pro- 
duction. So far have we gone, in fact, 
that, save for new technical discoveries, 
further progress in individual effort 
will be slow. But vast areas of waste 
elimination remain that can be re- 
claimed by collective effort, par- 
ticularly in the field of distribution of 
goods and commodities. 


In this collective effort in waste 


elimination we have made valiant be- 
ginnings. The great technical societies, 
by their standardization, test and speci- 
fication work, and the trade associations 
have eliminated much wasteful practice. 
The admirable methods and efforts 
successfully applied in engineering and 
production need to be extended to 
every phase of business. It is one 
of the many contributions that Mr. 
Hoover has made to our material 
progress to point out these new areas 
for collective effort and to do it so 
dramatically that American business is 
putting a new emphasis on their study. 

In this work, the business paper of 
the future can play a large part. It 
has always been a great co-ordinator. 
No agency has been responsible for the 
formation of more trade associations 
and technical societies than business 
papers, and no agency has done so much 
to spread a knowledge of their work 
and to secure acceptance thereof. Ef- 
forts of this kind will assume a greater 
importance in the future. 


WASTE IN DISTRIBUTION 


Of this area of waste elimination one 
part—that in distribution—looms up as 
the largest problem before American 
business today. The spread between 
production cost and the price paid by 
the consumer is far too large. Collec- 
tive attack, as Mr. Hoover has insisted, 
alone holds possibility of large results. 
Wastes in transportation, in inefficient 
hauling and loading; wastes in de- 
terioration of commodities; wastes in 
disorderly marketing, with attendant 
gluts and famines; wastes in too many 
links in the distribution chain; wastes 
in bad credits; wastes through the 
“competition of ignorance,” by those 
who do not know their costs and the 
fundamentals of the business in which 
they are engaged; wastes in not know- 
ing the markets in which one can sell 
economically; wastes in not knowing 
the buying habits of private and of in- 
dustrial consumers; wastes in using 
wrong channels of approach to prospec- 
tive buyers; wastes in advertising and 
selling by using appeals that have no 
power to influence the prospect. 

What part can the business paper of 
the future play in this study of distri- 
bution ? 

Just as* large, I answer, as_ the 
capacity of its publishers and- editors 
and advertising men. It is in a 
strategic position. It is the confidant of 
industrial and trade leaders. Eagerly 
they will give of their views and ex- 
periences, eagerly will they accept help, 
so long as it be intelligent, stimulating 
and sound. 

I do not mean that the business paper 
can by itself study the whole prob- 
lem. It can, however, stimulate and 
co-ordinate, point out the new fields for 
investigation and hammer home the 
discoveries made until they are gen- 
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erally accepted and put into effect. It 
can, too, it must in fact, be itself an 
authority on selling methods, so far as 
they touch its own field. How else can 
it dispose of its own goods—advertis- 
ing—in the spirit of modern selling, 
that spirit which is to “service,” rather 
than “sell,” the product to the con- 
sumer? We must be experts not only 
in advertising, but in the channels of 
distribution and sales methods that will 
be effective for our clients. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE DEMANDED 


I referred previously to the increase 
in severity of competition as another of 
the results of the effort to raise the 
standards of living. This tightening of 
competition will create a new hungri- 
ness for facts, for data leading to eco- 
nomies, for searching inquiry into the 
best practice. ; 

I have frequently heard publishers 
and editors say that they could not hold 
this or that type of influential sub- 
scriber, that the renewal rate in de- 
sirable branches of the field was 
inordinately low. There seemed to be 
an implication in their tones that the 
prospective reader was at fault. But 
the fault lies in ourselves. Why should 
the reader buy our wares if they are 
unsound, stale or commonplace? He 
needs help, but the help must be real. 
If we will but get to the bottom of the 
problems of our fields and have the 
ability to take the leadership in their 
solution, we shall have no cause to com- 
plain of failure to get and hold influ- 
ential subscribers. 


CIRCULATION WORK 


The same sort of research that I 
described for the editorial and adver- 
tising departments is needed in circu- 
lation work, as well. Our inquiry must 
start with a thorough knowledge of our 
field. It must proceed to a picking of 
those who can profitably use our paper, 
and then to a concentration of selling 
effort to put these names on our sub- 
scription lists. Finally, it must in- 
clude a thorough survey of the influ- 
ence of these subscribers, their buying 
habits, their buying or specifying 
power, the channels for approaching 
them and the appeals that are valid. 

In other words, hit or miss in circu- 
lation will not avail, nor will even the 
building up of sound circulation. There 
is needed, as well, thorough knowledge 
of what that circulation can do for the 
advertiser. 


OuR RESPONSIBILITY TO SOCIETY 


I want, in closing, to leave a thought 
regarding our broader responsibility. 
We as business publishers owe our pri- 
mary responsibility to the business, 
to the industries and commerce, of 
America. But eventually our accounta- 
bility, as well as that of business itself, 
is to the whole American people. 
Viewed in this light, the business paper 
is a great social force. It has ever 
stood for economic and governmental 
sanity, but its counsel will be more 
needed in the future than in the past. 
Many agencies of information—news- 
papers, magazines, associations, even 
some of the colleges—are veering with 
each erring wind of public fancy. It is 
all the more important that the business 
press fight without tiring for economic 


and governmental soundness. It should 
stand for enlightened business policy— 
for fairness to the owners of business, 
to the employees and to the public. It 
should urge that business men think 
rather of their responsibilities than of 
their rights. 

It should above all, stand for the 
principle of individualism in American 
life, making the sole reservation that 
that individualism shall not transgress 
the rights of others. It is upon this in- 
dividualism that our social structure 
rests. If today our people enjoy the 
highest standards of living of any 
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people on the globe, if they are better 
fed, better clothed, better housed and 
have more of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, it is because of the stimulus 
afforded by the individual initiative and 
risk on which our business is founded. 
A nation committed to individualism 
will conserve the foundation of liberty 
on which our government rests. 

To stand for principles such as these, 
to champion them in the interest of the 
whole people and the integrity of our 
system of government, is. the inesti- 
mable privilege and the solemn obliga- 
tion of the business publisher. 


American Association News 


Mr. Brush to Address Midyear 
Meeting 


C. BRUSH, president of the 

e American International Corpo- 
ration, has just accepted an invitation 
to be one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet of the Midyear Meeting of the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
Acceptance of the invitation by Mr. 
Brush was gratifying to the association 
executives because not only is he an 
old-time electric railway man, but he 
speaks his mind plainly, as it is hoped 
all of the Midyear Meeting speakers 
will do. 

Other speakers who have accepted 
for the meeting include Gen. Guy E. 
Tripp, J. G. Barry, George E. Hamil- 
ton, Peter Witt, S. B. Way and Com- 
missioner John Esch. 

President Shannahan has extended 
invitations to the chairmen and mem- 
bers of public utility commissions, as 
well as other governmental officials, to 
attend the meeting, which will be held 
in Washington Feb. 17. The present 
indications are that this will be one of 
the most successful Midyear Meetings 
in the association’s history. 

Reservations for hotel rooms and the 
dinner are coming in fast, association 
headquarters reports. 

The transportation committee, under 
the direction of E. C. Faber, chairman, 
has divided the country into sections 
and every member of the association 
has received a personal letter from a 
member of the committee setting forth 
the attractive features of the Midyear 
session. Barney Frauenthal and H. J. 
Kenfield have sent out special folders 
in the St. Louis and Chicago territories, 
respectively, boosting the meeting. 

Meetings of the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee on co-operation and the direc- 
tors of state committees on public util- 
ity information have been called for 
Monday, Feb. 16. 


New Publicity Material 


HE manufacturers’ special com- 

mittee on co-operation of the 
American Association, of which E. F. 
Wickwire, vice-president Ohio Brass 
Company, is chairman, has just opened 
up a new publicity channel for telling 
the electric railway story. A special 
label, or dodger, of the size used in the 
theatrical business for “sniping” has 
been prepared and distributed for stick- 


ing on freight and express shipments. 
The idea is based on a conviction of the 
committee that there isn’t half enough 
reading matter around railway stations 
and that any label which shows its face 
around a depot is certain to be read. 
Therefore this sticker is headed “I’m a 
Railway Man.” 

The complete text is as follows: 

“T’m a Railway Man. I make elec- 
tric railway supplies. More than 300,- 
000 of my buddies throughout the 
United States do the same thing. This 
package contains some of the supplies 
I made. A square deal for electric 
railways means a square deal for us.” 

The label carries the picture of Bill 
Ernst, whose face has been on other 
electric railway publicity material. He 
is a worker in a manufacturing plant, 
is good natured, looks genial, and likes 
his work. 


Special Reports Available 


HE following special reports have 

been prepared by the bureau of 
information and service of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association and 
are available to member companies in 
good standing upon request: 


Bulletin No, 6—Public Utilities Securities 
Issued in 1924.—A list of the new securi- 
ties issued in 1924 divided between elec- 
tric railways and other public utilities 
showing the type of security, amount 
issued, maturity date, interest rate and 
offering price. The list is preceded by a 
cumulative table comparing the amounts of 
securities issued in 1924, 1923 and 1922. 

Bulletin No. %—Trend of Trainmen’s 
Wages.—Shows for a large group of com- 
panies maximum wage rate; the number 
of years of service necessary to reach it 
and the number of trainmen employed for 
the years 1914 to 1924 inclusive, and the 
same information as of Feb. 1, 1925. 

Bulletin No. 8—Trend of Electric Rail- 
way Fares, 1917 to 1924.—This shows the 
fares in effect in each of the 288 cities 
having a population of 25,000 or more each 
year from 1917 to 1924. Im addition it 
shows the average cash rate of fares in 
these cities in these same years, and the 
number of cities in which each rate of 
fare was in effect in each of these years. 

Bulletin No. 9—Toll Bridge Rates.—Gives 
summary of the information obtained in 
the replies to a circular letter of inquiry 
addressed to members on the subject of 
toll bridge charges, and covers charges 
paid by electric railways for the use of 
bridges and the schedules of charges for 
other users of the bridge levied by electric 
railways owning and operating toll bridges 
with a statement of the operator’s views as 
to the proper basis of fixing charges on 
toll bridges, 


In addition to the above, supplements 
to the Wage Bulletin, Fare Bulletin 
and Cost of Living Studies (Bulletin 
No. 10) have been prepared bringing 
them down to date. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Pull-Ins Reduced on 
Southern Properties 


HE number of cars pulled in 

during the year 1924 has been 
reduced materially for the properties 
comprising the Electric Railway As- 
sciation of Equipment Men, Southern 
Properties. A record of pull-ins 
showing the average car-miles for 
the year up to and including Septem- 
ber was published in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 25, 1924. 
The complete record for the year, 
now published, shows the average 
car-miles per pull-in which is charge- 
able to the carhouse as varying from 
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5,357 miles in Dallas to 128,250 miles 
in New Orleans. This is greater 
than for any previous year. The ac- 
companying illustrations give com- 
parisons of pull-ins and maintenance 
cost for each property represented in 
the association. 

The statement giving the detailed 
troubles which have resulted in car 
pull-ins shows that armatures have 
been the chief cause of breakdowns. 
Other equipment parts which have 
caused high numbers of pull-ins are 
fields, brushes and holders, motor 
leads, gears and pinions, controllers, 
air brakes and brake rigging. 

The chart giving comparisons of 
average miles per pull-in by 
years from 1921 to 1924 inclu- 
sive shows in a very striking 
manner how pull-ins can be re- 
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duced by giving particular attention 
to the causes. The record of each 
individual property. has been bettered 
each succeeding year. New Orleans 
has shown the greatest improvement 
with an increase from 2,803 miles 
per pull-in for 1921 to 37,080 miles 
per pull-in during 1924. 

The chart of comparative equip- 
ment maintenance cost on a car-mile 
basis shows that the low figure of 2 
cents per car-mile has been obtained 
in Atlanta,- with other properties 
showing very low costs also. The 
highest is that of Chattanooga with 
8.1 cents per car-mile. 


Welding Table for Light 
Work 


UCH of the welding carried on 

by electric railways in mainte- 
nance work is on small parts which 
may be picked up and carried about 
by hand. For this class of work a 
light welding table, which may also 
be moved about, is particularly con- 
venient. Several railways have made 
tables by using a framework of steel 
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This Table, Constructed of Standard Pipe 
and Pipe Fittings, Facilitates Welding 
of Light Parts 


or of pipe with a solid steel or cast- 
iron top. The size of such a table, 
of course, varies with the work to 
be handled and the space available 
on different properties. A conven- 
ient size is 3x5 ft. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows such a table 
constructed of 1t-in. pipe with 
standard pipe fittings. On some rail- 
ways many of the fittings are done 
away with by welding the pipes to- 
gether where they join. 

For light welding the work may 
be set on the bench, which is 
grounded, and the contact will be 
sufficient to cary the necessary weld- 
ing current. A vise added to the table 
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top has been found convenient for 
holding the piece in proper position 
during the welding operations and 
also to form the contact for the weld- 
ing current. Where it is found in- 
advisable to have the framework 
carry the current, a bar with one end 
connected to ground can be laid 
across the piece being welded. This 
will provide sufficient current carry- 
ing capacity, provided all scale and 
rust which might prevent proper 
contact are removed. 


Installing Standard 
Resistors 


TANDARD resistors are being 

installed in a uniform manner on 
all cars of the Syracuse division of 
the New York State Railways when 
they are taken into the Wolf Street 
shop for overhauling. 
pany’s standard arrangement con- 
sists of three frames of resistors 
placed in a row on one side of the 
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Method of Mounting Resistors Adopted as 
Standard in Syracuse 


car, depending on the equipment and 
style of car. The resistance frames 
are supported by two 8x38-in. oak 
blocks running lengthwise of the car. 
The blocks in turn are fastened by 
two 4x2-in. iron brackets. Asbestos 
lumber of 4 in. thickness is placed 
over the resistors. 

Standard bolts. with lock washers 
are used for fastening the resistance 
frames to the blocks. The bolt heads 
are countersunk 1 in. and after the 
bolts are in place the holes are filled 
with rosin. Sheet steel splash guards 
are placed at the ends of the row of 
resistors to prevent water and slush 
from striking the grids. The resist- 
ance wires as they come from the 
main cable are covered with 3-in. 
duraduct, which runs to the asbestos 
lumber shield. From this shield to 
the terminals of the grids the wires 
are bare, so as to prevent any insula- 
tion from becoming charred due to 
overheating of the resistors. The 
bare wires are thoroughly tinned. An 
accompanying illustration shows the 
method of mounting and the splash 
shields used at either end of the re- 
sistor frames. 


The .com-- 
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Bead of Solder Indicates 
Pole Clearance 
By F. C. LyNcH 


Shop Supervisor Kansas City Railways 

N THE Kansas City shop it is 
_ the practice, when soldering the 
band wire on the armatures, to leave 
several small beads of solder spaced 
at intervals around the armature so 
that when it is put into the motor 
housing these small beads of solder 


rub down by contact with the pole 
pieces. 

Their thickness indicates exactly 
the clearance that remains before 
the armature will touch the pole 
pieces. In this way an examination 
of these beads at any time, even 
when the armature is in the motor, 
will indicate quickly whether the 
bearings are in a condition that is 
likely to cause the armature to rub 
in the near future. 


SNE 
ent Available | 


New Equipm 


Improved Switchboard 
Instruments 


HE horizontal edgewise switch- 
‘ board indicating instruments 
manufactured by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and known as its H-2 type, have been 
redesigned, the new line being des- 
ignated as type H-5. The line in- 
cludes ammeters, voltmeters, watt- 
meters, power-factor meters and fre- 
quency meters, for use where the 
measurement of electrical energy is 
necessary. 

Among the changes are improved 
armature coil and pointer construc- 
tion; increased insulation of current 
winding; non-corrosive finish on 
frame, magnets, screws, etc., and 
new strip-wound magnetic shield. 
The jewels and pivots in these in- 
struments have been reversed, the 
jewels being mounted on the arma- 
ture shaft while the pivots are 
mounted in the frame, thus permit- 
ting their ready removal. 


Ball-Bearing Chain Block 


DEVELOPMENT in _ hoisting 
equipment, consisting of a ball- 
bearing spur-geared chain block, has 


just been placed on the market by — 


the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn. Two 
chrome alloy ball bearings which 
support the load-sheave shaft are ar- 
ranged to take the entire weight of 
the load and to withstand the shock 
of all thrust and overload surges. 
The bearings are inclosed in small 
chambers and provision is made by 
means of steel and felt washers to 
prevent dust and grit from enter- 
ing the bearings. 

Continuous lubrication of the bear- 
ings, driving pinion, shaft and driv- 
ing gears is a feature. The top 
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Sectional View of Chain Block, and the 
Arrangement of the Ball Bearings 
Which Support the Load Sheave 


hook, crosshead, suspension plate, 
load sheave, load chain, detachable 
shackle, bottom crosshead and hook 
are all of steel. An increase in 
mechanical efficiency of more than 6 
per cent has been obtained through 
the introduction and use of ball bear- 
ings, where they carry the full load. 
The new ball-bearing blocks are fur- 
nished in capacities of from i to 20 
tons. 


Unit Bus Heater 


N IMPROVED type of unit bus 

heater for installation under 
seats is being placed on the market 
by N. A. Petry Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The unit consists of 
cast ends with straight pipes con- 
necting. It is made in two sizes of 
tubing, 18 in. and 2 in., and in both 
vertical and horizontal types stand- 
ard lengths are 5 ft. to 9 ft. The 
tubing is welded in the malleable- 
iron manifold castings, which are 
provided with removable plugs to 
facilitate cleaning of the tubes. The 
horizontal type is made especially for 
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Unit Type of Bus Heater for Installation 
Under the Seats 


de luxe coaches having full-width 
cross-seats. Connections between ad- 
jacent heaters are made under the 
floor of the bus. 


Anchorage for Track 
Bumpers 


BUMPING post for stub-end 

tracks has recently been placed 
on the market by the Hayes Track 
Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind. 
In appearance it resembles existing 
types with rigid construction but 
presents a distinctive form of an- 
chorage to the track. Tension legs 
with U-shaped ends pass completely 
under the rail and up on the outside 
where the end is held in position by 
a pin passed through it. The bear- 
ing of each of these legs is carried 
by a shoe which is bolted to the rail 
and spiked to the supporting tie. A 
flange on the underside of each of 
these shoes bears against the side of 
the adjacent tie. Tie anchor bars 
connect with a lug on the upper face 
of each shoe and are. spiked to the 
four ties ahead of the bumping 
posts to complete the system of an- 
choring the tension members to the 
ties. 

The anchorage of the back legs 
is accomplished by using steel posts 
which seat against shoes bolted to 
the rail. These shoes are provided 
with flanges which fit against the 
face of the adjacent tie and with tie 
anchor bars which extend over the 
three ties ahead. The anchorage 
thus brings eight ties into play and 
is based on the theory that for the 
best results bumping posts should 
be connected with the ties rather 
than with the track rails. 

The compression members fit the 
compression shoe and the seat in the 
head in such a way that while bolted 
at each end the bolts do not carry 
the compression. The tension mem- 
bers are rectangular bars, which are 
not only curved at the lower ends 
but also at the upper end in order 
completely to go through the head. 
A large pin below the bumping head 
holds the tension members in place. 
As an additional precaution, the two 
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compression joints are connected to- 
gether by a tie rod at the lower end 
to keep them from spreading under 
the shock of an oncoming car. 


Mechanical Helper for 
Blacksmith Shop 


NEW type of power hammer in- 
tended for use with standard 
anvils is being introduced on the 
market by the Blacker Engineering 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
This is essentially a mechanical 
helper developed so that blacksmiths 
can use their own hand tools and 
anvil now available and replace the 
human strikers and hand-swung 
sledges. 
The maximum blow of the machine 
is about four times as heavy as a 
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The striking head is located at the 
end of two pairs of arms. These 
can be adjusted so that the work is 
always struck a flat, straight blow. 
The movement of the head is exactly 
similar to that of a hand-swung 
sledge. It rises to strike the blow 
and then rebounds quickly from the 
metal. The usual distance between 
the head and the anvil is 84 in. The 
stroke can be adjusted to suit any 
particular work in hand. 

The hammer can be driven from a 
line shaft or can be provided with 
an individual motor drive where de- 
sirable. When driven from a line 
shaft, tight and loose pulleys of 15- 
in. diameter by 22 in. face are 
recommended and the belt should 
have at least a 7 ft. drive. The in- 
dividual motor-driven unit is most 


Mechanical Helper in Use at the Morris Park Shops of the Long Island Railroad 


human striker averages, and the ma- 
chine attains the rate of 140 blows 
per minute on both light and heavy 
work. Lateral motion is provided so 
that the hammer can travel the entire 
face of the anvil and strike any part 
desired. The lateral transverse mo- 
tion is controlled by a winged foot 
lever conveniently located to the 
right of the anvil. The head can 
thus be centered exactly over any 
point where it is desirable to strike 
a blow and can be located over the 
two hardie holes for swaging, punch- 
ing and similar work. 


compact and offers several advan- 
tages. The motor is mounted on a 
small stand in) the base and geared 
through a large driving gear on the 
main shaft. A 1-hp. motor is em- 
ployed and any standard make can 
be supplied. 

Several electric railways are using 
this type of hammer with success, 
among which are the Cleveland Rail- 
way and the Long Island Railroad. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the hammer in operation at the 
Morris Park shops of the Long 
Island Railroad. 
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Commission Controls 
Rates 


Decision in Richmond Case Affecting 
Virginia Railway & Power Places 
Jurisdiction with State Body 


The Supreme Court of Appeals. of 
Virginia has decided that notwithstand- 
ing provisions of the Constitution of 
Virginia, acts of the General Assembly, 
ordinances of the city of Richmond, and 
contracts between the city and the Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Company and 
its predecessors, the State Corporation 
Commission is clothed with the final 
authority to establish rates for the 
transportation service supplied by the 
company. In its opinion the Supreme 
Court upholds the ruling of the State 
Corporation Commission in the appeal 
of the city of Richmond against the 
company. 

It was control over rates on track- 
age operated under various franchises 
granted prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1902, before the estab- 
lishment of the State Corporation Com- 
mission, that constituted the issue in 
the case just decided. That issue has 
been decided against the contention 
that the right to regulate rates of 
public service corporations chartered 
prior to 1902 is reposed in the cities 
and towns in which such corporations 
are operated. The court holds, with 
the State Corporation Commission, that 
the state’s reserved police power, to be 
exercised in behalf of the public weal 
and for the general well-being of the 
state, is paramount—in the absence of 
specific constitutional provisions limit- 
ing this police power—even over con- 
tracts which were valid when made and 
which are inviolable as between the 
parties to such contracts. It further 
holds that the constitutional provisions 
cited by the city and referred to in the 
opinion do not suffice to limit the 
state’s police power to the extent of de- 
priving the state of the right, through 
the agency established by the instru- 
mentality of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, to fix such rates. 

As the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
says, the court, in the case of the Town 
of Victoria vs. Victoria Ice, etc., had 
already held that the Corporation Com- 
mission had jurisdiction over rates in 
franchises granted after 1902, when the 
present Constitution became effective. 
In fact, the court discussed the Victoria 
case. In so doing it quoted the con- 
clusions announced in that opinion, part 
of which reads: 

That the state having reserved the right 
to prescribe rates, the General Assembly 
has designated the tribunal and 
prescribed the procedure for the investiga- 
tion of such rates thus specified by munic- 
ipal ordinance adopted since the present 
Constitution became effective; that the 
State Corporation Commission is thereby 
expressly vested with jurisdiction. after 


hearing and investigation, to prescribe dif- 
ferent rates adjudged to be reasonable, 


anything in such ordinance to the contrary 
notwithstanding; excepting therefrom, how- 
ever, such contracts, if any there be, as may 
have been authorized by the state before 
the present Constitution became effective. 


Almost at the end of its opinion in 
the present case, the court says: 


Whether the conclusion herein reached 
follows as a result of “evolution” or ‘“revo- 
lution,” we feel that, in the promotion of the 
common weal, it is the best solution of a 
most difficult situation. Any other settle- 
ment of the matter would depend upon 
legislative action, and we do not think that 
the issues involved should be cast as drift- 
wood into the uncertain current of politics. 


In commenting on the decision the 
Times-Dispatch said: 


It is assumed there is little likelihood of 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for the reason that the de- 
cision does not precisely involve impairment 
of a contract; it holds that the contracts: in 
question are valid enough until the state 
exercises its inherent and retained right to 
regulate certain matters connected with 
and growing out of those contracts. Un- 
pleasant as it may be for municipalities to 
contemplate, it is hardly open to question 
that the State Corporation Commission is 
better qualified to evaluate properties and 
fix rates than the average council of the 
average city or town. 


Bus Fare Cut Suggested at Detroit 


Mayor Opposes Fare Discrimination—Street Railway Commission Claims 
Bus Rate Corresponding to Railway Fare Would Mean Loss 


N response to a recommendation 

from Mayor John W. Smith that the 
fare on buses operated by the Detroit 
Department of Street Railways be re- 
duced to 6 cents to correspond with the 
fare on the municipal railway, the state- 
ment is made by the Street Railway 
Commission that such action would 
cause a deficit of $250,000 a year. 
Mayor Smith’s recommendation was 
studied thoroughly in connection with 
the showing the buses have made in 
the few weeks they have been operated. 

A 10-cent fare is now charged on 
all buses. This entitles the passenger 
to a transfer to the nearest railway 
line. By paying an additional cent the 
rider can transfer to the second car 
line. The payment of an 11-cent fare 
thus enables the rider to go down town 
from outlying districts which previously 
had no reliable transportation service. 


Mayor’s CASE STATED 


In making his recommendation, the 
Mayor pointed out that the city would 
demand not more than a 6-cent fare if 
the service into the outlying districts 
were afforded by means of trolley cars. 
While it was realized that much of the 
bus service must be given under con- 
ditions that would mean a loss at a 
6-cent fare, the Mayor holds to the 
belief that D.S.R. operation must stand 
as a single endeavor and that there 
can be no discrimination in fare be- 
tween residents of one part of the city 
and residents of another. 

In reply Ross Schram, general man- 
ager of the D.S.R., says the commission 
would not have built railway lines on 
some of the routes at present because 
of the prohibitive costs. 

The commission’s study indicated that 
the present fare of 10 cents charged 
on the buses will result in a deficit of 
approximately $100,000 a year. At the 
present time the same taxes for buses 
are required from the street railway 
department as from the Detroit Motor- 
bus Company. This yearly tax paid by 
the D.S.R. and the private company 1S 
reported as approximately $400 per 
bus. A reduction in the city’s rate of 


bus fare should be accompanied by a 
lowering of taxes, and the lowering of 
the fare, the commission believes, would 
also curtail the extension of bus service. 

In summing up, the commission 
agrees that the coach fare should be 
reduced if the policy is to be followed 
that was established before the advent 
of the automobile and before the ex- 
traordinary annexations to the city. 

The communication to the Mayor, 
signed by G. Ogden Ellis, president of 
the commission, said in part that: 


For the purpose of serving the greatest 
possible number of people, this department 
installed the first of its coach lines on New 
Year’s Day, and since that time has laid 
30 miles of coach routes, running through 
the outlying sections. Within the next two 
or three weeks all of this 30 miles of 
routing will be in operation. There is more 
than 23 miles in operation at present. 
These routes are operated by 50 light-type 
coaches and in one year they will run 
2,187,000 coach miles. ; ’ 

At the present rate of fare this operation 
is failing to meet expenses by 7 cents per 
mile. As the riding developed, this deficit 
may be absorbed to some extent, but we 
are confident that even the present rate of 
fare will not prevent a deficit of more than 
$100,000 for the first year. Furthermore, 
we will be required to expend at least 
$50,000 for service arrangements within the 
next few months. If we make the coach 
fare the same as the street car fare our 
books indicate that we will have an oper- 
ating deficit for coach service of at least 
$250,000 for the first year. ; 

The traffic upon the majority of these 
routes which have been installed indicates 
that in not more than one or two cases 
would we, from the standpoint of good 
railway practice, be justified in extending 
our tracks. We point out these cases to 
show that we have gone ahead to install 
this coach service in a great many places 
where we would not have considered install- 
ing car service, feeling quite certain that 
we would be permitted to charge an extra 
fare. If we are to reduce the coach fare, 
the extent of our coach system must be 
greatly curtailed from that which we have 
in mind. 

To indicate the scope of our plans. we 
will, in 30 days more, operate one-third as 
much mileage as the Detroit Motorbus 
Company. With this coach installation of 
30 miles we outrank every street railway in 
the manner of pioneering in outlying dis- 
tricts, and this regardless of the rate of 
fare paid on our trolley cars. | ‘4 : 

Another point for your consideration lies 
in the fact that we are paying the same 
pavement tax for our vehicles as is paid by 
the Detroit Motorbus Company with heavier 
equipment. If our fare is to be reduced, 
should there not be an adjustment of our 
paving charge? 
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Atlanta Regulates Jitney 


Motor Vehicles Ruled Off Railway 
Streets and Out of the “Con- 
gested Area” 


The City Council of Atlanta on Feb. 
2 eliminated jitneys from the streets of 
the city by a vote of 22 to 8 when an 
ordinance introduced by the special 
traction committee was adopted. 

The ordinance really supplants a 
measure adopted originally in April, 
1919. It has been the subject of a bitter 
fight ever since it was drawn up by the 
special committee. Stated briefly, the 
new law provides that all jitneys be 
prohibited from operating on any 
streets where car lines are in operation, 
on streets within two blocks of and 
parallel to streets occupied by car lines, 
and on streets in the downtown district 
of the city in what is known as the 
“eongested area.” 

The ordinance, however, contains pro- 
visions by which buses with a seating 
capacity of 17 persons or over may 
operate in sections not served by the 
railway, thus permitting the bus lines 
now operating between Morningside 
and Sylvan Hills to maintain schedules. 

Under an amendment to the original 
ordinance, operators of buses will be 
forced to carry $10,000 of indemnity in- 
surance against single accidents, with a 
maximum of $50,000, instead of post- 
ing a $5,000 indemnity bond for each 
person who might ride in the bus, as 
provided in the original measure. 

The ordinance provides a fine of $200 
or 30 days at work on the public works 
of the city, or both, for each violation 
of the ordinance. Every day on which 
the bus is operated in violation of the 
ordinance is to be considered a separate 
offense. 

The final clause of the ordinance 
gives the City Council the power to 
license buses to operate at any place 
or at any time, as well as to deny bus 
owners the right to operate on the 
public streets of the city. Under this 
last provision there will repose with 
the Council the right to permit the 
operation of buses at any time in com- 
petition with the street cars if it felt 
that the service being rendered by the 
railway is inadequate. 

The ordinance becomes effective 30 
days after it has been signed by the 
Mayor. The regulations now about to 
be put into effect have long been de- 
sired by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company and are along lines suggested 
by John A. Beeler in his expert report 
to the city. 


Two-Track Subway Suggested 
for Pittsburgh 


Daniel L. Turner has formulated his 
plan for transit relief for Pittsburgh. 
A two-track subway extending from 
Chatham Street along the line of Fifth 
Avenue and Sixth Street to Duquesne 
Way is the substance of the report of 
the traffic commission. It was _ pre- 
sented to the Council on Jan. 29. 

No promise of immediate relief from 
downtown congestion is held in the 
conclusions reached by the traffic com- 
mission, as the solution presented con- 
templates a future rapid transit sys- 
tem of which the Fifth Avenue Federal 
Street is the initial section and can be 
built for $6,000,000 or the amount 
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voted in the 1919 bond issue for a sub- 
way in the First and Second Wards. 

Before a start can be made on this, 
the report states a year would be spent 
in making an intricate survey of under- 
ground conditions, including the under- 
ground systems of the public utilities, 
foundations and strata formations. 

Briefly, the plan provides an east and 
west rapid transit between the Hast 
End and Northside, the general lines of 
Ellsworth and Frankstown Avenue to 
the East and Federal Street to North 
Avenue. A future consideration of the 
plan is for another subway from North 
to South following the general line of 
Grant Street. 


The Rat’s Revenge* 


ITH a rat pursuit is not 
\ \ delusion but a hideous real- 

ity. The hand of every man 
is against him. Waking or asleep, 
his life hangs by a_ thread. 
What is more natural, therefore, 
than that he seize any opportunity 
that offers to wreak his spite upon 
his enemies? Who can blame the 
rodent which gnawed through the 
insulation of a 30,000-kilowatt gen- 
erator in the main Interborough 
power house at Fifty-ninth Street 
and the Hudson River, thereby 
causing a short circuit which re- 
sulted in the second most complete 
subway tie-up in the history of the 
city ? 

To a rat the men who seek to 
trap or destroy him because he 
wastes their substance are as sin- 
ister as any interests that ever set 
out on the trail of a public official. 
Lacking the gift of oratory with 
which to denounce these pursuers, 
without a stenographer to whom he 
could dictate denunciations of them, 
what was more reasonable than 
that he should avail himself of the 
only means at hand to “get back 
at them’? 

To be sure, a subway tie-up of 
twenty minutes is not comparable 
to a subway tie-up of seven years. 
But a rat without official position, 
without a political organization or 
a Hearst newspaper behind him, 
without even aé_ radio station 
through which to launch accusa- 
tions against potential destroyers, 
can hardly expect to interrupt a 
city’s transit system indefinitely. 
He can only do his poor best. 

Had this spirited little creature 
been clothed with power, filled with 
the belief that he was being 
hounded not for his shortcomings 
but for his virtues, and inspired 
with an ambition to overthrow all 
who disliked him, he might have 
wrecked the whole plant and kept 
the people out of subways till .an 
entire new equipment could be in- 
stalled. He was, however, but a 
rat. And while he could not ap- 
proach the record for subway hold- 
ups that will stand for all time, his 
was an achievement of which he 
has no cause to be ashamed.—EKdi- 
torial from New York Tribune. 


*Apropos of a tie-up on the lines of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany on the morning of Feb. 2. 


‘“*Friday the Thirteenth” 


Eventful Day for Chicago in Purchase 
Negotiations Announced by 
Mayor Dever 


“The money lenders are satisfied; for 
the city I can say we have driven a 
good bargain.” With these words 
Mayor Dever of Chicago buried his 
threat to repudiate the recent appraisal 
of the Chicago Surface Lines and ended 
nearly a year of jockeying over the 
price to be paid by the city in the event 
of municipal purchase. The figure re- 
ferred to is the 1907 compromise basis 
price of approximately $163,000,000. 

The Mayor set Feb. 13 for the com- 
pleted traction bill to go to Council for 
adoption. This will be too late for ref- 
erendum at the Feb. 24 election. The 
purchase of the properties and the ap- 
proval of the $500,000,000 traction plan 
will then have to wait for the judicial 
and aldermanic election of April. 

No effort is made to conceal the 
chance of defeat at the polls, and this, 
the Mayor says by inference, is because 
of the good management under which 
the lines are being conducted. He said: 

And yet the people are skeptical. For 
many years the lines were terribly man- 
aged. The people are afraid to change— 
afraid of politics. But we have guarded 
them against that. 

This ignores and at the same time 
answers William Hale Thompson, a 
bedfellow in demagoguery of Mayor 
Hylan of New York, who has a slate of 
aldermanic candidates out shouting of 
“Wall Street,” “La Salle Street,” the 
“interests,” and what not in no way 
connected with taking a street car to 
work in the morning. 

Mayor Dever said to bankers, that 
failure of the city plan would knock 
the bottom out of traction company 
finances and that there would not be a 
dollar toward paying the principal of 
$110,000,000 due in 1927. 

George E. Brennan said he would 
put the Democratic party organization 
behind the purchase plan and drive it 
through. 


Mr. Maltbie on Milwaukee’s 
Proposed Franchise 


W. H. Maltbie, consultant on public 
rtility valuations, rates and taxation, 
Baltimore, has an extended article in 
the January issue of the National 
Municipal Review on the proposed 
service-at-cost franchise in Milwaukee. 
This franchise is to be submitted to the 
voters before adoption, and its prin- 
cipal terms were published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 4, 
1924, page 571. 

In Mr. Maltbie’s opinion, the chief 
interest in the Milwaukee franchise, 
which provides service at cost, is in 
the mutual concessions which have been 
made by the municipality and utility, 
in order to reach a working basis and 
in the safeguards that have been de- 
vised for the protection of the interests 
of both parties. On the other hand, 
Mr, Maltbie points out that the con- 
tract seems to provide no reward for 
efficiency. It does, however, work to 
the benefit of the city in that it reserves 
to the city the right of inspection of 
practices and to insist (subject to 
arbitration in event of dispute) on the 
adoption of new methods. 
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Indeterminate Franchise Sought 
in Oakland 


The Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., has started a campaign 
to secure an indeterminate franchise to 
replace the present short-term fran- 
chises, some of which will expire in 
1933 and the remainder by 1936. 

This question will probably be put 
up to the voters at the election in 
April and it is likely that until the 
matter is definitely settled none of the 
extensions recommended in the joint 
traffic survey, which has been in prog- 
ress since last summer, will be built. 

President C. O. G. Miller of the Key 
System says it is impossible to finance 
improvements in which a large amount 
of money is involved under _ short- 
term franchises. He says: 

The company is willing to make these 
extensions recommended by engineers ap- 
pointed by the California Railroad Com- 
mission, the city of Oakland and the Key 
System provided the necessary funds can 
be obtained and provided a reasonable ex- 
pectation can be indulged that the people 
from whom these moneys are obtained will 
be assured of an adequate return on the 
investment and the company assured of 
a continued right to operate the property 
under proper conditions for a proper length 
of time. 

We are ready, therefore, to co-operate 
with the public authorities of the East 
Bay cities and especially with those of the 
city of Oakland in the preparation of such 
franchise provisions as will receive the ap- 
proval of the electors and adequately pro- 
tect the public interest, while enabling us 
to meet the public demand for increased 
service. 

No railway extensions have been 
made since the present Oakland 
charter was amended in 1917. 

An amendment to the charter such 
as has been proposed has an excellent 
chance of passage at the polls, as most 
of the voters, realizing that the bay 
cities are growing rapidly, are willing 
to do almost anything in order to 
secure better transit. 

The franchises of the Southern 
Pacific electric lines in Oakland expire 
on March 6, 19380. So far this com- 
pany has made no announcement of 
future intentions, but it is likely that 
the company will stand with the Key 
System in seeking charter amendments. 

The Southern Pacific electric service 
in the bay cities is practically all in- 
terurban; that is, between the various 
bay cities and their suburbs and San 
Francisco. That company has no 
feeder lines and recently abolished its 
Alameda service. Some extensions of 
this service have been talked of at 
various times, but it is certain that 
they will never be effected under the 
terms of the present Oakland charter. 


Massachusetts Arbiters Refuse 
Wage Increase 


The arbitration board has declined to 
increase the pay of employees of the 
Middlesex & Boston Street Railway, 
Newtonville, Mass., from the present 
rate of 55 cents an hour to a new level 
of 70 cents an hour. Judge Malcolm. E. 
Sturtevant of the Somerville police 
court, chairman of the board, says that 
the trend of the cost of living is down- 
ward, and that the road cannot pay 
higher wages at present. The arbitra- 
tion award will be binding until Dec. 
31, 1925. The board favors an 8-hour 
day, but instead of fixing this limit 
leaves it to the company and union to 
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settle. Miscellaneous employees are 
awarded overtime at the rate of 50 per 
cent extra for each half hour or frac- 
tion thereof. Pitt F. Drew, president 
of the railway, served with Chairman 
Sturtevant as one of the arbitrators. 
James H. Vahey was the carmen’s 
representative on the board. He dis- 
sented from the decision. 


Reorganization and Rehabilitation 
in Cincinnati Promised 


If the proposed new 25-year traction 
ordinance is accepted by the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Cincinnati Street 
Railway will be reorganized and will 
launch a program that will include bus 
“feeder” lines and the operation by the 
company of the rapid transit system. 


Samuel Assur, vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Street Railway, has so 
advised the city administration. He 


pointed out that the reorganized com- 
pany could finance such a program of 
improvement by issuing “modern first 
mortgage bonds from time to time 
when interest costs on the market are 
low.” These bonds at reasonable rates 
of interest would provide funds for 
years to come. 

With regard to rapid transit, Mr. 
Assur said that the passage of the new 
ordinance would mean that engineers 
would be employed at once by the com- 
pany to make a traffic survey and an 
estimate of the cost of equipping and 
operating the “loop” upon its comple- 
tion to Oakley. This would mean that 
the $6,000,000 “sunk in the loop by the 
city” would not become a total loss. 
Mr. Assur said that the loop could be 
made to co-operate with the present 
system so as to give rapid transit to 
many communities and that when the 
success of the loop had been established 
rapid transit should be provided for the 
western and extreme eastern suburban 
sections. Mr. Assur declared that the 
company would be able to operate under 
a 7s-cent fare, despite the predictions 
of the members of the citizens’ traction 
committee to the contrary. 


Bill Aims-at Missouri Bus 
Jurisdiction 


A bill was introduced in the Missouri 
Legislature on Jan. 21 to place motor 
transportation under the jurisdiction of 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion. It provides a fee in addition to 
the regular motor licenses for the 
operation of the automobiles used in 
pubiic service. The bill is broad in its 
terms and includes the St. Louis buses 
and service ears. 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission would, under the terms of the 
bill, govern the rates, operation and 
equipment of motor carriers and fix the 
tax which they would have to pay cities 
and counties in which they operate. 
Bus companies would not be permitted 
to operate without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity issued by the 
state board. Senator McCawley said 
the purpose of the bill was to protect 
the public and encourage responsible 
bus companies. The bus lines would be 
subject to periodical inspection, their 
load weighs regulated and they would 
be required to report regularly to the 
Public Service Commission. 
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West Side Projéct Advanced 
in New York City 


The New York Central Railroad is 
ready to build without cost to New 
York City a $24,000,000 combined auto- 
mobile express highway and elevated 
freight railroad along the west side of 
Manhattan from Seventy-second to 
Canal Street. In consideration of the 
improvement the New York Central 
would accept a readjustment of its 
rights and easements along its lines and 
in its yards. 

Borough President Miller has been 
negotiating for 6 months with the New 
York Central. He took up with rail- 
road executives the question of elimi- 
nating surface railroad operation by 
steam on Eleventh Avenue at about 
the time that he concluded negotia- 
tions for the opening of Depew Place— 
the bottle neck of Park Avenue at the 
Grand Central Terminal. 

The city’s chief gain from the ele- 
vated express highway and freight rail- 
road, according to President Miller, 
would be the removal of the dangerous 
railroad tracks from the surface of 
Eleventh Avenue and the reclamation 
of 84 blocks of street surface for traf- 
fic. The removal of the tracks would 
eliminate 100 grade crossings and 
would provide an entirely new avenue 
connecting with the vehicular tunnels 
at Canal Street. The express motor 
highway would be on the roof of the 
elevated freight railroad. 

Of the total cost of the project 
$13,000,000 is the amount for the 
freight railroad and $11,000,000 for 
the motor highway. 

In commenting on the proposed 
undertaking President Miller, among 
other things, said: 

For 77 years the Hudson River Railroad 
has operated a steam surface railroad on 
west side streets. The dangerous condition 
ensuing and the deaths resulting from this 
operation were apparent from the _ start. 
For years State Legislatures, city officials, 
commissions, associations and many others 
have endeavored to abolish the tracks on 
“Death Avenue.” In addition, the presence 
of the tracks and their noisy, unsightly op- 
eration casts a blight upon the west side 
of the city, and has greatly retarded the 
development of one of the most accessible 
districts in Manhattan, adjoining its most 
valuable waterfront. 

Under the plan now proposed the tracks 
will be taken off these streets; the entire 
district, which has long been stagnant, will 
develop commercially on account of the new 
facilities planned and the value of this 
great area of real estate will be enhanced. 

In the official announcement no men- 
tion is made of the intended electrifica- 
tion of the lines, but the very nature 
of the improvement implies that this 


change will follow. 


Bus Company Organized 
in Anderson, Ind. 


Walter Shroyer, secretary-treasurer, 
Harry A. Nichol, general manager, and 
Arthur W. Brady, president of the 
Union Traction Company are the in- 
corporators of the Traction Motor 
Transit Company, Anderson, Ind. While 
it is said that the purpose of the Trac- 
tion Motor Transit Company is to oper- 
ate a bus now in use between Fort 
Harrison and the Union Traction sta- 
tion, it was indicated by Mr. Brady 
that the company also will operate 
trucks. That the company would do so 
has been stated unofficially before. 
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Economic Marketing in 


Industry 


Secretary Hoover Stresses the Place of 
the Technical Paper in the 
Business World 


Economic marketing in industry, 
with particular stress laid on the help 
industrial and business papers may 
give in cutting the corners of waste in 
sales and distribution, was the general 
topic of discussion in a three-day con- 
vention of the business and editorial 
representatives of the fifteen publica- 
tions of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
publisher of the ELEecTrRIcC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, which closed Friday night, 
Jan. 30, with a dinner in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Reading of 
a letter from Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in which that 
Cabinet official stressed the importance 
of the industrial and business publi- 
cations as leaders in economic and 
industrial thought, was one feature of 
the banquet. Julius H. Barnes, for- 
merly president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; David 
Sarnoff, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and Fred M. Feiker, vice- 
president of the Society for Electrical 
Development, were the guest speakers. 

Outstanding American industrialists 
took part in the sessions of the con- 
vention itself. Their talks followed 
closely the lines laid down for discus- 
sion and each speaker stressed im- 
portant phases of the effort of the 
McGraw-Hill Company to develop to 
the maximum its program of service 
to industry in promoting economic and 
efficient selling and distribution meth- 
ods. Facts brought out in the com- 
pany’s nationwide survey of the buying 
habits of industry were emphasized 
repeatedly in the convention and round- 
table group discussions. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 28, with a discussion of 
the new era of sales development by 
James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company. There were 
talks by important industrialists, these 
including W. L. Batt, president of the 
S.K.F. Industries, Inc., and P. L. 
Thompson, advertising director of the 
Western Electric Company and a past- 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

_Secretary Hoover’s letter, read at the 
dinner by Mr. Feiker, struck the key- 
note of the convention. He said: 

I wanted to attend your convention to 
Say a personal word of appreciation for 
the fine service which you, your company 
and your publications are rendering to 
American industry. It is a real disappoint- 
ment to me that I cannot come. 

A big change has come in the spirit of 
American business, and for this change 
you are in part responsible. I mean the 
change from rule-of-thumb and laissez faire 
to scientific determination of facts and pro- 
grams of action based on facts. The busi- 
ness press is probably the greatest force in 
making industrial opinion. The schools and 
colleges have an important place, the trade 
associations can do much in the fields of 
production and distribution, the government 
bureaus that keep in contact with business 
can help to promote sound leadership. in 
industrial and economic thinking. All have 
an important place, but the business press 
and technical journals are in a unique 


position and have a unique opportunity. I 
believe that no organization of technical 


publications has come nearer to living up 
to this opportunity than the McGraw-Hill 
publications under the leadership of James 
H. McGraw. 

The thought that I have in mind is that 
your great group of journals cannot only 
recognize and support sound industrial 
leadership, you can also initiate it. The 
field of your opportunity is practically 
limitless. 

The objectives of the sales conven- 
tion were outlined at the dinner by 
Malcolm Muir, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, who also re- 
viewed briefly the accomplishments of 
the three days of discussion. Edward 
J. Mehren, vice-president of the com- 
pany and chairman of its editorial 
board, was toastmaster and _ spoke 
briefly at the close of the dinner, 
stressing the opportunities of the in- 
dustrial press, as brought out in the 
convention, to serve the ‘whole field of 
industry. 


Service Must Be Cut. or Fares 
Raised in Buffalo 


Immediate reduction in service on the 
local lines of the International Railway, 
Buffalo, will be necessary unless a 
higher rate of fare is authorized at 
once by the Public Service Commission. 
Herbert G. Tulley, president of the cor- 
poration so stated in a formal notice 
served on the Public Utility Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Tulley says that for the three 
years past the International Railway 
has been supplying a service which cost 
much more than the fares collected. 
In 1924 the cost of this service ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $660,000. He 
says service has been made possible 
through liberal contributions from the 
owners, a condition which can no longer 
be continued. The company cannot this 
year commit itself to the expenditure 
of the $500,000 desired by the city of 
Buffalo in its track and repaving pro- 
gram until an increased fare has been 
authorized. 

In a letter addressed by President 
Tulley to Mayor Frank X. Schwab, he 
says in part: 

It was from the first recognized by the 
railway that bus service on Delaware Ave- 
nue and Delavan Avenue would have to be 
run without a profit. The results show this 
to be the case. In our desire to do every- 
thing possible to secure your co-operation, 
we have been willing to add this deficit to 
the sum of our earlier losses, which have 
been occasioned largely through the Mayor’s 
continued connivance with the enemies of 
the company in diverting every possible 
passenger to the irresponsible jitneys and 
in fighting against our every planned 
economy, 

The International has been operating a 
bus line in Bailey Avenue at a 7 cent fare 
with a loss of more than $2,000 a month. 
The company can, however, go no farther 
in this direction and has requested the 
Public Service Commission to at once per- 
mit collection of a 10-cent fare without 
which service must be soon discontinued. 

The city is desirous that the company 
shall this year spend about $500,000 for 
track replacement and paving. This, we 
shall be unable to undertake, unless and 
until increased revenue be received. Mean- 
while the only expenses which we can 
undertake will be those necessary to the 
better protection of our passengers or in 
line with more economical operation. 

President Tulley says that the oper- 
ating deficit for 1924 has been increased 
to $1,660,000. He says a street rail- 
way must expect to give some non- 
paying service, but that when the oper- 
ation as a whole results in a continuing 
deficit there is nothing to do but stop 
running the losing lines and continue 
the profitable ones. 


Opposed to Fare Charge 


Complaint has been made to the 
New York Public Service Commission 
by the municipal authorities of Buffalo 
against the practice of the Interna- 
tional Bus Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the International Railway Company, 
Buffalo, of charging 17 cents for a 
one-way fare from the Kensington 
district to Black Rock and vice versa 
when passengers use the Delevan Ave- 
nue bus line across town. The bus 
company will not issue a transfer to a 
passenger after a transfer has been 
tendered for a fare. When passengers 
are required to use a street car to 
reach the bus, a second transfer from 
the bus to another car line is denied. 

Mayor Frank X. Schwab, at the re- 
quest of associations of business men 
and taxpayers in Buffalo, asked Herbert 
G. Tulley, president of the bus and 
traction companies, to make this ad- 
justment, but the company says it is a 
problem for the Public Service Com- 
mission. The city authorities also have 
asked the commission to order the bus 
company to allow children in arms to 
ride free when not occupying a seat. 
The company now makes a charge of 
10 cents for children in arms whether 
occupying seats or not. 


Virginia Commission Denies 
Petition 


The Virginia Corporation Commission 
recently denied the petition of the Alex- 
andria Suburban Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Washington- 
Virginia Railway, to operate bus lines 
as feeders. At the same time the com- 
mission allowed the petition of Robert 
L. May for a certificate to operate a 
bus system between Washington and 
Alexandria. 

The railway proposed 24 round trips 
a day on its feeder lines, while it was 
brought out that the May system of 
buses was operating 64 round trips a 
day and giving adequate service. It 
was further testified that if the electric 
railway ceased operation the bus sys- 
tem could handle the traffic. For the 
past seven months Mr. May has been 
operating buses under the name of the 
Alexandria, Barcroft & Washington 
Bus Lines. 

A meeting of the bondholders’ com- 
mittee of the Washington-Virginia 
Railway will decide this week the fate 
of the company. Whether the road will 
be reorganized or definitely pass out, 
as a means of transportation in and 
near the Capital City, will be settled. 
Arthur L. Reynolds, receiver for the 
company, said that there were two 
courses open. One is that the bond- 
holders will effect the reorganization 
of the road on the basis of its present 
physical valuation, and the other is for 
complete junking of the line and its 
abandonment as a carrier between 
Washington and near-by Virginia. He 
places a physical valuation of the road 
as a growing organization at about 
$4,500,000. He said if the road were 
junked about $700,000 could be obtained 
by sale of equipment. A bondholders’ 
committee has been formed and Day & 
Zimmermann have been retained to in- 
vestigate the engineering phases of the 
road’s operation. 
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Fares Advanced. — Electric railway 
fares in Athens will be advanced to 10 
cents for one cash fare, with two tickets 
for 15 cents in the near future. An 
announcement to this effect was made 
recently following approval of a peti- 
tion from the Athens Railway & Elec- 
tric Company to the Georgia Public 
Service Commission. As an offset to 
the advance in cash fares, the Athens 
Railway & Electric Company will offer 
a weekly pass book, good for all mem- 
bers of the family, for $1. 

Inspection Trip Over New Extension. 
—The first train over the Niles Center 
extension of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad and the Chicago 
Rapid Transit lines carried a party of 
about 50 officials of the companies and 
of the towns served on Feb. 1. Opera- 
tion over the new road will be started 
within a short time. The trip was in 
the form of an official inspection tour 
and took place just 10 months after 
work was begun on the branch, which is 
5 miles in length. The extension has 
eight stations, underground, elevated 
and surface tracks, new catenary trol- 
ley wire suspension and many other 
modern types of construction. 


“What Would You Do” Again Asked. 
—E.M. Walker, president of the Sche- 
nectady Railway, Schenectady, N. Y., 
had reproduced in the Schenectady 
Union-Star of Jan. 28 an editorial en- 
titled “What Would You Do?” This 
editorial appeared in a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger follow- 

_ing the recovery of the company from 
the difficulties accompanying a heavy 
snowstorm. The editorial was the sub- 
ject of comment in the ELECTRIC eal 
WAY JOURNAL. 


Car Riders Entertained by Transit 
Guest.—The “Transit Guest’? will ap- 
pear each month in the car racks of the 
Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The paper will keep the residents of 
the city informed of the aims and per- 
formances of their railway property. 
The premier number, under date of 
Jan. 1, gives a few important points 
on the boarding of cars and also the 
accomplishments of the company dur- 
ing the past 11 months. The columns 
of the “Transit Guest” will be open to 
the public to address the editor on any 
subject relating to public utilities. 


Fare Lowered. — The Connecticut 
Company, operating buses between 
Hartford and New Britain, after a con- 
ference with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, has reduced the fare between 
these two points from 334 cents to 25 
cents, which is a three-token ride. The 
commission ordered the Connecticut 
Company to extend the first fare zone 
out of New Britain to Isbell’s Corner, 
ates pets of about 1 mile, effective 
Feb. 1. 


Buses as Auxiliaries.—Bus service to 
the Mordecai development and_ to 
Roanoke Park was put into effect re- 
cently by the Carolina Power & Light 
Company, Raleigh. N. C., according to 
an announcement by Paul Tillery, gen- 
eral manager of the company. Two 


White buses are operating and a third 
is on the way. Buses and railway fares 
are the same, but there is a 2-cent 
transfer charge between buses and 
street cars. The cash fare is 8 cents or 
two tickets for 15 cents. School tickets 
are good on the buses, but the regular 
transfer change applies. The appli- 
tion to operate buses was made to the 
City Commissioners and was imme- 
diately granted. Mayor E. E. Gulbreth 
made it plain that the company was 
granted a license and not a franchise. 
Under this arrangement either the city 
or the power company may discontinue 
the buses when either party sees fit. 
The plan is to extend the service to 
other sections of the city if it proves 
successful. 

Higher Fare Extended. — At an 
executive meeting of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, held on Jan. 28, the 
7-cent fare for the Binghamton Rail- 
way, Binghamton, N. Y., was approved, 
effective Feb. 1, 1925. The old fare 
was 6 cents, and since 1920 has been 
continued from year to year by the 
city and the commission. The city’s 
consent to the proposed renewal was 
given some time ago. 

Terms of Wage Advance Accepted.— 
Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has announced that exactly 99.6 per 
cent of the employees of the company 
have agreed to the terms of a wage in- 
crease, made on condition that ithe 
money be converted to the purchase of 
the company’s bonds and stock in fur- 
therance of its policy of employee 
ownership. This is the second increase 
of its kind. The wage increase for 
1925 is 3 cents an hour payable after 
the company earns and pays the 5 per 
cent interest on its bonds. The basic 
wage will continue at 55 cents an hour. 
It is said that the co-operative wage 
fund has been used to purchase $220,- 
000 of bonds at 50 and 9,000 shares of 
stock at an average of $10 a share. 

Higher Fare Allowed.—On the show- 
ing of the company that it could not 
operate profitably on a 7-cent fare and 
consent having been given by the city 
of Newburgh to an increase to 10 cents 
the Public Service Commission on Jan. 
29 authorized the Newburgh Public 
Service Corporation to put into effect 
a fare of 10 cents on its bus lines. 
Eleven tickets will be sold for $1 and 
school tickets for children only at the 
rate of 14 for $1. The new rate is 
effective Feb. 1 and will continue for 
one year. The application of the com- 
pany was referred to previously. 

Interurban Fares Reduced. — An- 
nouncement has been made by the 
Pacific Northwest Traction Company of 
a reduction of interurban fares to all 
points south of Everett, Wash., as far 
as Beverly to a flat 10 cents, with slight 
reductions in cash fares from Everett 
to Alderwood Manor. One-way cash 
fare to Beverly has heretofore been 12 
cents. Action of the company is based 
upon acquisition of the tracks of the 
local street railway from the interurban 
station to the city limits. Transfers to 
local lines by cash fares will be abol- 
ished, but transfers will be continued 
for those using 30 ride books. The 
price of 30-ride books, now in effect be- 
tween Everett and Seattle, will be re- 
duced 80 cents a book. 


Buses Put in Operation——Buses were 
put into operation on Feb. 1. on Broad- 
way, Cambridge, Mass., between Ken- 
dall Square and Harvard Square by the 
Boston Elevated Railway. Fares will 
remain 10 cents for through trips and 
5 tickets will be sold for 30 cents for 
local use. 


Interurban Service Supplied by Buses. 
—Interurban service on the Aurora- 
Yorkville line of the Aurora, Elgin & 
Fox River Electric Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has been supplanted by buses. J. F. 
Egolf, general manager, announced that 
the interurban line south of Mont- 
gomery would be dismantled. The new 
buses are Whites with special Shaffer 
bodies. Each has a seating capacity of 
25. The new schedule provides for bus 
service on both sides of the river. 


Petitions for Rehearing—The City 
Council of Buffalo has petitioned the 
New York State Public Service Com- 
mission for a rehearing on the applica- 
tion of the municipal authorities for 
an order prohibiting the operation of 
one-man cars on local lines of the In- 
ternational Railway. The city contends 
figures presented by the traction com- 
pany witnesses showing the percentage 
of accidents to car-miles on one- and 
two-man cars were not accurate and 
tended to mislead the commission. The 
company’s figures showed a fraction of 
1 per cent more accidents with one-man 
cars than with the full crew cars. 


Traction Company Accepts Council’s 
Proposals.——The Rockford City Trac- 
tion, Rockford, Ill, has presented a 
franchise to the City Council adapted 
in its principal provisions to many 
City Council suggestions. This action 
threatens to involve the Council in a 
lengthy battle because of the franchise 
submitted earlier by T. M. Ellis, Jr., 
representing the newly formed Rock- 
ford Public Service Corporation. The 
traction company’s franchise accepts 
Mayor Hallstrom’s recommendation of 
a wage board of local citizens, invest- 
ment of State Commerce Commission 
with right to fix liability for share of 
costs in remodeling or building bridges 
and accession of a tract of land at First 
Avenue and Kishwaukee Street to the 
city. Some revisions in routes are in- 
cluded. The traction company first ob- 
jected to a referendum as unnecessary, 
but in its draft accepts such action. 


Fare Increase Under Consideration. 
—The State Railroad Commission will 
decide soon whether or not the Beloit 
Traction Company, Beloit, Wis., is en- 
titled to the 2-cent fare increase it is 
seeking. Traction officials pointed out 
that Beloit is the only city in the state 
with a 5-cent fare and a 4-cent book 
rate. 


Complaint Against Increase Dis- 
missed.—The complaint of the Mayor 
and City Council against the increase 
in street car fares in Johnstown, Pa., 
charged by the Johnstown Traction 
Company has been dismissed by the 
Public Service Commission. The new 
tariff, which has been effective since 
early last fall, raised the price of a 
single trip from 7 to 10 cents, but 
tokens are sold at the rate of four for 
30 cents, making the new rate for 
regular passengers 74 cents. The rates 
on the Windber cars and on the bus 
lines remain at 10 cents. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Interurban Reorganization 


Planned 


Indiana Road to Pass to Insull Control 
—Rehabilitation and Change from 
A.C. to D.C. Contemplated 


A proposed plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
South Bend Railway, South Bend, Ind., 
improvement of that property and the 
turning of its management over to 
Samuel Insull and associates is being 
submitted to the bondholders by a 
“first lien holders” committee in Cleve- 
land. After the plan is approved by 
the bondholders, the legal proceedings 
carried to a successful conclusion and 
the program finally approved by the 
Public Service Commission, the new 
company will work out a program 
which wiil include changing the present 
alternating-current electrification of 
the railroad to direct current. 

The South Bend line, a 125-mile elec- 
tric railroad, runs between Chicago and 
South: Bend, Ind., by way of Hammond, 
East Chicago, Gary and Michigan City. 
The Chicago terminus of the line is at 
Kensington, but trains are run down- 
town over the Illinois Central suburban 
service tracks. No change in the pres- 
ent plan of operation is contemplated. 

The railroad has been operated at a 
loss for several years. According to 
the bondholders’ committee, new financ- 
ing is necessary in order to improve the 
property and put it in a position to give 
better service. 


ENTIRE PLAN STILL TENTATIVE 


Mr. Insull and associates already are 
interested in the operation of other 
public utility properties in the terri- 
tory served by the railroad. The North- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, 
of which Mr. Insull is president, serves 
several of the cities through which the 
railroad passes, and the Calumet Gas 
& Electric Company, of which Mr. 
Insull is also president, serves the ad- 
jacent territory. Naturally he is inter- 
ested in the growth and development 
of the territory because of the opera- 
tion of these properties, and has agreed 
to take over the management of the 
railroad provided the plan of the bond- 
holders’ committee is carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The entire plan, however, is at pres- 
ent in a tentative state. To be effec- 
tive it must first be accepted by the 
bondholders, foreclosure proceedings 
must be prosecuted through the courts, 
and, finally, the whole plan must be 
approved by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana. If the bondholders’ 
committee is successful in carrying out 
the various details of the plan, the man- 
agement of the property will then be 
assumed by Mr. Insull and associates. 
No detailed plans for the rehabilitation 
of the property have been worked out 
as yet, as control of the property can- 
not finally pass to Mr. Insull and as- 
sociates until all details of the reorgani- 


zation plan have been accepted by all 
parties concerned. 

The bondholders’ committee is com- 
posed of Harris Creech, president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company; John 
Sherwin, chairman of the board of the 
Union Trust Company; Warren S. Hay- 
den, of Hayden, Miller & Company; J. 
R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company, and H. P. McIntosh, chair- 
man of the board of the Guardian Trust 
Company, all of Cleveland. It is un- 
derstood that the Cleveland Trust 
Company as trustee for the bondholders 
will shortly file a foreclosure suit. 

The company has $4,776,000 of bonds 
outstanding, nearly all controlled by 
Cleveland men. 

After a hearing in the foreclosure 
proceedings, the plan contemplates that 
the property will be sold under a fore- 
closure order to the new company which 
will be organized under the laws of the 
State of Indiana, and that application 
will be made to the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana for authority to 
issue the following securities: 

First or first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

Cumulative preferred stock. 

Second mortgage, 6 per cent bonds ag- 
gregating $250,000. 

Adjustment mortgage bonds aggregating 
$1,750,000 maturing in fifty years. 

100,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. 

The first or first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds will be sold to provide funds 
for re-electrification and other improve- 
ments necessary to enable the railroad 
to give improved service. 

The cumulative preferred stock will 
be issued to raise funds for the same 
purposes and also to provide money for 
general corporate purposes. 

If the plan is carried out, the second 
mortgage and adjustment mortgage 
bonds will be turned over to the “first 
lien holders” committee for the benefit 
of the present bondholders. 


Boston “L” Has Largest Business 
in 1924 


The Boston Elevated Railway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is operating to its financial 
advantage at the present time, but it 
lost $336,696 during the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 81, 1924. Its losses were in- 
curred during the first 10 months. 
Since Noy. 1 there has been an excess 
of receipts over the cost of service. The 
business of the Elevated during 1924 
was the largest in the history of the 
company, both in the matter of total 
number of passengers carried and the 
total revenue. Such are the outstand- 
ing facts in the annual report which 
the public trustees of the road have 
submitted to the Legislature. Owing 
to the increases in wages, ordered in 
arbitration proceedings, the operating 
labor cost of the past calendar year 
amounted to $17,358,670, an increase for 
the year of $1,134,394. 

Following the latest wage increase 
the company announced an increase in 
its 5-cent fares to 6 cents, and the 
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trustees believe that this extra cent 
will aid largely in meeting the extra 
cost, as riding does not appear to have 
diminished. They express the opinion 
that by the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, the receipts will at least equal ex- 
penses. 

Totol receipts in 1924 were $34,175,- 
319 and the cost of service was $34,812,- 
016. The number of revenue passen- 
gers carried was 882,888,848. During 
1924 there were 739,151 more revenue 
passengers carried than in 1923. Pas- 
senger revenue mileage was increased 
by 1,939,014 miles, in large measure due 
to increased use of one-man cars, which 
permitted an increased service without 
corresponding increase in cost. The 
one-man car and bus miles amounted 
to 31.7 per cent of the total surface 
miles operated. The increase in rev- 
enue passengers occurred on weekdays 
and Saturdays, there being a decrease 
of traffic on Sundays and holidays. 

The operation of buses was increased. 
The miles covered in 1922 were 63,987 
in 1923, 465,382, and in 1924, 890,901. 

The accident record of the year has 
shown improvement. Operating ex- 
penses on this account were lowered 
from $975,021 in 1923 to $914,043 in 
1924. Accidents per 1,000,000 miles 
operated with one-man cars were re- 
duced from 230 in 1923 to 205 in 1924. 
Accidents per 1,000,000 miles operated 
with two-men cars were reduced from 
259 in 1923 to 249 in 1924. 


Supreme Court Holds Combina- 
tion Is Not Illegal 


Monopoly in the control and distribu- 
tion of electric power in the State of 
Tennessee was held to be authorized by 
the statutes of the state by the Su- 
preme Court, Jan. 24, in the case of the 
state on the relation of the Attorney- 
Gegeral vs. Nashville Railway & Light 
Company, et al. 

This suit was instituted to dissolve a 
combination which had been effected be- 
tween the Nashville Railway & Light 
Company, the Chattanooga Railway & 
Light Company, the Tennessee Power 
Company and the Chattanooga & Ten- 
nessee River Power Company, the vot- 
ing power of all of which corporations 
had been by various purchases and ar- 
rangements vested in a holding com- 
pany, called the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company of Maryland. By this 
combination the holding company had 
acquired control and indirect ownership 
of the hydro-electric power plants on 
the Caney Fork, Ocoee and Tennessee 
Rivers, and, as found by the court, had 
effected a unity of control in the dis- 
tribution of electricity within all of the 
territory of Middle and East Tennessee 
covered by the transmission lines of the 
power company. 

The Supreme Court was of the 
opinion that the statute creating the 
Public Utilities Commission and other 
statutes regulating public utilities and 
authorizing the organization and com- 
bination of public utilities companies 
have the effect of expressly authorizing 
monopoly in the production and dis- 
tribution of electric power and service 
under the control of the Public Util- 
ities Commission, which approyed the 
combination under attack. The Su- 
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preme Court held, therefore, that the 
anti-trust laws forbidding combination 
in restraint of trade do not apply to 
the control of electric power. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in 
this case was delivered by Justice Cook, 
affirming the decree rendered by Chan- 
cellor James B. Newman of Nashville. 


Wants to Abandon Portion 
of Tracks 


The Westchester Electric Railroad, 
New York, N. Y., has filed with the 
Public Service Commission a petition 
for permission to abandon a portion of 
its route and franchise in the village 
of Tuckahoe on Yonkers Avenue and 
a portion on Main Street. A declara- 
tion of abandonment was adopted by 
the stockholders of the company on 
Dee. 24. The route of the Westchester 
company connects at the Bronx River 
with the route of the Yonkers Railroad 
on Tuckahoe Road in Yonkers. 

The petition states that it is im- 
practicable to make a physical trans- 
fer of passengers at the Bronx River, 
with the result that the Yonkers Rail- 
road has been operating its cars over 
the Westchester company’s Tuckahoe 
line beyond the tracks of the New York 
Central to Waverly Square in the vil- 
lage of Tuckahoe. The Yonkers com- 
pany has applied for permission to 
abandon the portion of its route which 
is on Tuckahoe Road in Yonkers east 
of Nepperhan Station, and the West- 
chester company’s petition sets forth 
that if this petition is granted there 
would be no longer any public conven- 
ience or necessity requiring the opera- 
tion of its route on Main Street and 
Yonkers Avenue, Tuckahoe, between the 
New York Central tracks and the Bronx 
River. Convenience of the public would 
be better served, the company says, if 
any bus franchise granted for service 
on Tuckahoe Road in the city of Yon- 
kers were extended along Yonkers 
Avenue and Main Street, Tuckahoe, to 
the New York Central Station. 


Reorganization of Northern Ohio 
Electric Corporation Approved 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Northern Ohio Electric Corporation 
held on Jan. 27 there were represented 
119,738 shares out of 135,000 shares of 
preferred and common stock outstand- 
ing. The plan for reorganization of 
the corporation, dated Dee. 30, 1924, 
and the contract for the sale of all of 
its assets in accordance with that plan 
were approved. The vote was 119,510 
shares for and 228 shares against. 

As 87.66 per cent of the outstanding 
stock has been deposited under the 
plan and 2.51 per cent additional has 
been pledged for deposit, a total of 
more than 90 per cent, the plan has 
been declared operative, subject to (a) 
the receipt of opinion of counsel ap- 
proving the transfer of assets of the 
Northern Ohio Electric Corporation to 
the Northern Ohio Power Company and 
all legal details in connection there- 
with; (b) the payment for new securi- 
ties of the Northern Ohio Power Com- 
pany by the subscribers and under- 
writers, and (c) the delivery to de- 
positaries of the securities of the new 
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company called for by receipts issued 
by such depositaries. 

Subscriptions aggregating $1,766,200 
were received from depositors of pre- 
ferred stock and these subscriptions 
will be allotted in full on the basis 
stated in the plan. Deducting this 
amount from the $2,800,000 offered for 
subscription leaves $1,088,800 appli- 
cable to the 75,000 shares of common 
stock as outlined in the plan, or $13.79 
per share on which basis allotments 
will be made in amounts of $100 or 
multiples thereof, on subscriptions re- 
ceived from common stock holders. 

In all cases where subscriptions were 
made on the full payment basis a call 
has been made for full payment on 
Feb. 18, 1925, and in all cases where 
subscribers elected at the time of mak- 
ing subscriptions to pay in installments 
a call of 15 per cent of the subscrip- 
tion allotted has been made, payable 
on Feb. 18, 1925, and for the payment 
of the remaining installments of 25 per 
cent each on April 1, 1925; June 1, 
1925, and August 1, 1925. 

The assets of the company taken 
over consist practically of all the out- 
standing $10,000,000 of common stock 
of the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company, which operates the city lines 
in Akron and an extensive system of 
interurbans. 


Is San Francisco’s Municipal 
Line Profitable? 


San Francisco officials are at odds 
over the question as to whether or not 
the Municipal Railway is being oper- 
ated at a loss. Supervisor J. B. Mc- 
Sheehy charges that the present sys- 
tem of handling the depreciation fund 
has made it appear that the road is 
losing money, whereas the road is mak- 
ing a net profit of $41,000 a month. 
According to Mr. McSheehy, the de- 
preciation fund is being diverted from 
its rightful purpose and being used 
for the construction of extensions. 

The supervisor quotes figures to show 
that since the start of the road 12 
years ago revenues have been $25,- 
942,219, with operating costs of $17,- 
541,623, leaving a gross profit of 
$8,200,597. In addition, according to 
Mr. McSheehy, payments on account of 
funded debt have been $2,374,962 and 
disbursements for accidents and dam- 
ages $258,708, leaving a net profit of 
$5,466,927 for the 12 years. 

This profit, Mr. MeSheehy claims, 
has been entirely depleted by bond re- 
demptions, loans to the general fund 
and additions and betterments. He 
urges as a remedy for this condition 
the establishment of a depreciation 
fund by setting aside 3 per cent of the 
road’s gross passenger revenue. 

Supervisor Shannon is not’ so sure 
about the feasibility of this plan. M. 
M. O’Shaughnessey, city engineer, is 
studying plans for six extensions made 
necessary by the recent growth in 
population. These improvements can- 
not be long delayed if proper service 
is to be maintained. Mr. Shannon is 
of the opinion that a bond issue may 
be necessary to expedite the construc- 
tion of these extensions unless the 
McSheehy plan is found feasible. 

There are other elements in the city 
that claim that the road is steadily 


losing money and that it will be neces- 
sary to raise fares to the 6-cent level 
to make the road pay. 

This conclusion is assailed by the 
carmen, who have asked for an increase 
in pay, and is also frowned on by most 
of the supervisors, many of whom will 
come up for re-election in the spring. 
The labor element is with the carmen. 
It favors the MeSheehy plan to estab- 
lish a 3 per cent fund taken from the 
gross passenger revenue. 

Supervisor Ralph McLeren, it must 
be remembered, has a plan that calls 
for the establishment of a 4 per cent 
fund. 

These plans are all held in abeyance 
pending the report to be made by the 
city engineer after he has studied the 
immediate needs of the city, has esti- 
mated their costs and has made his 
recommendations. 


Issue of Stock Approved.—The Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of 
New Jersey has approved the applica- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast Transporta- 
tion Company, Asbury Park, N. J., to 
issue $1,000 of capital stock. This is 
a bus line controlled and operated by 
the Atlantic Coast Electric Railway. _ 

Reduced Valuation Case Scheduled.— 
The suit of the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
to reduce the valuation of the Rochester 
lines of the New York State Railways 
under the service-at-cost contract is 
scheduled to come up in Equity Term 
of the Supreme Court early in March. 
Justice John B. M. Stephens will pre- 
side. 

Wants to Abandon Line.—The North 
Randall Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently applied to the Public Utilities 
Commission at Columbus to abandon 
its line from the end of the Broadway 
city line to the North Randall racetrack. 
Win L. Kinnan, president, said that the 
company lost $1,600 last summer, 
was now losing $700 a month, and owed 
the Cleveland Railway, which operates 
it, $30,000. 

Revenues Decreased.—A decrease of 
$211,548 in revenue compared with 
1923 is the result of 1924 operation of 
the Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. The city lines received $133,622, 
or 14.2 per cent less than in 1928, while 
the decrease on the interurban opera- 
tion was $77,921, or 12.81 per cent. 
Revenues for December, 1924, shows an 
increase over December, 1928, at- 
tributed to the extreme cold weather. 

Authorizes Stock Sale.-—The Alabama 
Public Service Commission has recently 
granted permission to the Birmingham 
Blectric Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
to issue and sell 70,000 shares of non- 
par value preferred stock, paying an- 
nual dividends of $7 a share. The 
stock is to be sold so as to net not less 
than $90 and accrued dividends per 
share. Proceeds of the sale will be 
used to pay for various improvements. 

No Fatal Accident in Altoona.—The 
Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Rail- 
way, Altoona, Pa., during 1924 carried 
18,949,702 passengers without a single 
fatal accident, according to the annual 
report of S. S. Crane, general manager. 
A total of 679 accidents was reported, 
of which 5538 were due to automobiles 
backing on the track or “beating” a car 
to a corner. The company owns more 
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than 58 miles of car line and during 
1924 operated 2,883,000 car-miles. The 
payroll for the year was $589,358, with 
an expenditure of $167,349 for track 
maintenance and $80,167 for equipment 
maintenance. - 

Extra Dividend by Holding Company. 
—The Railway, Light & Securities Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., has declared an 
extra dividend of $1 a share on the 
common stock and the regular semi- 
annual dividends of $3 a share on the 
common and preferred stocks. The 
dividends were paid on Feb. 2 to holders 
of record of Jan. 15. 

Seeks Authority to Remove Track- 
age.—The Pacific Electric Railway has 
applied to the California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to abandon and 
remove its tracks on the West Colorado 
Street and Orange Grove Avenue line, 
Los Robles Avenue and Washington 
Street line and the California Street 
line in the city of Pasadena. Motor 
coach service has been substituted. 


Report on Electric Roads Tax Re- 
turns.—Of the 1388 electric railroad 
companies making income tax returns 
in 1922, 62 paid cash dividends during 
the year of $11,904,765. With 38 com- 
panies which did not pay cash divi- 
dends they had surplus and undivided 
profits at the close of the year of $42,- 
599,884. The net taxable income re- 
ported by the 188 concerns was 
$25,570,140. 

Asked to Deposit Bonds Separately. 
—Holders of both the 5 per cent first 
mortgage bonds of the Indianapolis 
Northern Traction Company and 5 per 
cent general mortgage bonds of the 
Union Traction Company of Indiana are 
being asked to deposit the bonds with 
separate depositaries. This request is 
made so that committees may be ap- 
pointed to conserve the interests of the 
holders of the respective bonds. 

Wires But Not Tracks Removed.— 
Samuel Goldman, Woonsocket, R. I., 
who purchased all the equipment of 
the Medway & Dedham Street Railway, 
Dedham, Mass., which suspended oper- 
ation several weeks ago, has completed 
the work of removing all feed wires. 
No plans have been made for removing 
_ the rails because the towns through 

which the trolley passes have declared 
that if they are removed the streets 
will have to be restored at the expense 
of the person who removes the rails. 

December Shows Profit.—Profits of 
approximately $69,000 in excess of ex- 
penses are shown in the report for 
December, 1924, filed by the Cincinnati 
Traction Company with W. Jerome 
Kuertz, Director of Street Railroads of 
Cincinnati. The receipts from all 
sources aggregated $848,264, while the 
total expenditures were $779,180. The 
expenditures were as follows: Opera- 
tions, $484,970; taxes, $68,154; deduc- 
tions and bonds, $16,150; rentals and 
leases, $104,080; interest and sinking 


fund, $40,842; return on _ capital, 
$184,117. Of the last item $35,043 was 
for December and the remainder 


represents payment on account due the 
company as return on capital provided 
for under the present ordinance. There 
is still due the company $181,287. The 
company recently borrowed $437,500 to 
pay the franchise tax due the city 
from October, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1924. 
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Preferred Stock for Sale.—A syndi- 
cate headed by Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, New York, is offering at $100 
per share to yield 7 per cent $3,000,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative first preferred 
stock, known as series A, of the Ohio 
Public Service Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Among its properties this com- 
pany operates the city lines in Mans- 
field and the interurban lines connect- 
ing Mansfield and Shelby. 

Net Income Increases.—For the 6 
months period ended Dec. 31, 1924, the 
total operating revenue of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was $21,448,951, 
against $19,576,898 for a similar period 
in 1923. The expenses increased from 
$13,001,474 for the last six months of 
1923 to $13,968,699 .for the last six 
months of 1924. The net income, how- 
ever, increased. It was $1,836,712 for 
the 1923 period and $2,598,518 for the 
period from July to December, 1924. 

Massachusetts Road Does Better.— 
The Gardner-Templeton Street Railway, 
East Templeton, Mass., is now free of 
debt. On Aug. 1, 1924, the line was 
$3,000 in debt. In December the road 
cleared $1,026 above expenses. Checks 
have been sent out paying every debt 
of the company, according to Edgar A. 
Shepardson, Baldwinville, the acting 
president. The company expects two 
new cars soon as part of the equipment 
included in its modernization plan. The 
tracks were all put in good condition 
during the summer and fall. 

Buses May Be Substituted. — The 
Black River Traction Company, Water- 
town, N. Y., is reported to have offered 
to buy the fleet of buses, garages and 
equipment of the Watertown Transpor- 
tation Company. The railway’s ap- 
parent intention is to replace the trol- 
leys with buses. 

Net Income Increases.—For the 12 
months period ended Dec. 31, 1924, 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., had a net income 
of $1,810,365. The year before the net 
was $1,800,000. The passenger revenue 
increased from $44,249,361 to $45,002,700 
for the 12 months period of 1924. The 
passengers carried showed a falling off 
—the number being 917,787,235 for the 
period from January to December, 
1923, and 909,303,945 for the period of 
January to December of last year. Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the company in 
March a more extended review of the 
operations during the past year will be 
given. 

Traffic and Revenue Decrease.—The 
gross income of the Grand Rapids Rail- 
way, Grand Rapids, Mich., during the 
past year was $672,157, a decrease of 
$24,263 over 1923. Passenger revenue 
in 1924 totaled $1,719,562, a decrease 
of $34,788. Passengers carried totaled 
24,825,018, a decrease of 3,733,839 over 
1923. Car mileage during 1924 totaled 
3,727,767 miles. The equalization ac- 
count at the end of the year showed a 
deficit of $143,081. 

Receipts Show Falling Off.—Receipts 
of the street railway department of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., decreased at the 
rate of $1,200 a day during the last 6 
months of 1924 as compared with a 
similar period in 1923. The total de- 
crease was $221,022 compared with a 
similar period in 1928. For the first 
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6 months of 1924 receipts were $9,072 
less than for the first half of 1923, 
making a total decrease of more than 
$230,000 in receipts for the year as 
compared with receipts in 1923. Offi- 
cials estimate that the railway depart- 
ment of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company carried 3,361,410 fewer pas- 
sengers in 1924 than it did in 1923, and 
attributed this loss largely to unregu- 
lated jitney and bus competition. 

Company in New Hands.—Acquisi- 
tion of the properties, rights, privileges 
and franchises of the Gulfport & Mis- 
sissippi Coast Traction Company, Gulf- 
port, Miss., by the Mississippi Power 
Company was announced recently. The 
consideration was not made _ public. 
The traction company, a $2,000,000 
concern, operates 30 miles of car tracks 
in Harrison County and furnishes il- 
luminating current to Gulfport, Long- 
beach, Mississippi City, Biloxi, Pass 
Christian and Ocean Springs. Barney 
E. Eaton, general attorney for the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company, 
is president of the Mississippi Power 
Company. 

Opposes New Power  Line.—The 
Holyoke Water Power Company main- 
tains that it is the logical concern to 
supply power to the Holyoke Street 
Railway, Holyoke, Mass., and will op- 
pose the entrance of the Turners Falls 
Company into its territory. Conse- 
quently the question has gone to the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities. Some time ago the stock- 
holders of the Holyoke Street Railway 
ratified the action of the board of direc- 
tors in arranging for the sale of the 
railway power plant to the Turners 
Falls Power Company. The terms of 
the agreement were mentioned in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Nov. 22. 

Six-Month Period Shows Deficit. The 
total revenue of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
N. Y., for the 6 months ended Dec. 31, 
1924, was $28,552,713, an increase of 
$469,792 over a similar period of 1923. 
The operating expenses, including taxes 
and rentals, were $18,967,226, a de- 
crease of $428,608 over the 6-month 
period ended Dec. 31, 1928. The income 
available for all purposes was $9,004,- 
927. In the similar period of 1923 the 
income was $7,247,292. After the con- 
sideration of fixed charges, reserve and 
dividend rental the result showed a 
deficit of $248,517. The balance in the 
period from July to December, 1923, 
was an increase of $1,278,650 over that 
figure. 

Deposits Increased.—For the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1924, the co-operative 
welfare association saving fund of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., showed receipts of 
$1,789,209. The total disbursements 
were $1,762,248. The cash balance on 
Dec. 31, 1924, was $26,966. The cash 
balance on Jan. 1, 1924, was $9,899. 
Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum credited to depositors’ accounts 
for the year 1924 amounted to $98,319. 
Mr. Farley, president of the association, 
told fellow directors at the close of his 
term as president that the deposits had 
increased more than $200,000 during 
the year just ended. At the same time 
the membership in the fund had in- 
creased more than 1,400, to 9,792. 
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CALIFORNIA. — Negligence of Employer 
of Injured Person Not a Defense. 
The employee of a gas company, 
while laying pipe in the street, was 


njured by a trolley car. Damages 
were collected by his heirs from the 
yaS company under the workmen’s 
sompensation act and suit was then 
srought against the railway company 
‘or a larger amount. The court held 
hat on any damages collected from the 
railway company, the gas company had 
1 first lien up to the amount paid to 
fhe employee under the compensation 
uct, but that the railway company 
could not interpose as a defense the 
contributory negligence of the employer 
n order to defeat the plaintiff’s claim 
0 the extent of the amount of com- 
sensation paid by the employer under 
fhe compensation act. (Milosevich et 
1. vs, Pacific Electric Railway, 230 
Pacific Rep., 15.) : 


JONNECTICUT.—Burden on Plaintiff to 
_ Show Liability Under Last Clear 
_ Chance Doctrine. 

A person was killed at night while 
mn trolley tracks which were close to 
he traveled portion of a country road. 
[o warrant the assessment of damages 
igainst' the company, the burden of 
roof is on the plaintiff to show that 
he motorman ought to have become 
wware while there was time to avoid 
iccident of the presence of the deceased 
m the track. (Polna vs. Connecticut 
Jo., 126 Atlantic Rep., 529.) 


FEORGIA.—F'ranchise Ordinance Which 
Was Accepted Held to Be Enforce- 
ible Contract. 

A franchise called for the construc- 
ion of electric railway lines in a city 
ind suburbs and also provided for a 
ras and electric service. The latter 
vas profitable, but the company did 
lot build the suburban railway exten- 
ion specified. It put on a bus line 
n its place and claimed that the State 
tailroad Commission had jurisdiction 
n the case. The position of the city, 
lemanding complete compliance with 
he franchise, was upheld. (City of 
spartanburg et al. vs. South Carolina 
ras & Electric Co. et al., 125 Southeast 
tep., 295.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. — Contract by Street 
Railway to Pay Annual Sums for 
Locations Held to Relate to Taxa- 
tion and Be Invalid. 

In 1902 a railway agreed to pay a 
own $900 annually “with such sum in 
xcess thereof as would equal its ex- 
ise tax payable to said town for all 
ts! tracks therein located in public 
vays.” A considerable part of the line 
vas on private right-of-way, but later, 
t absorbed a local railway with con- 
iderable track on the highway. Up 
0 1920, the amount levied and paid as 
n excise tax on the combined property 
xceeded the sum of $900 a year. In 
919 the legislature passed a statute 

at no further excise taxes should be 
ollected of street railway companies. 
me town attempted to collect from the 


: 
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company after that year on the ground 
that the payment was not an excise 
tax, but the court decided otherwise, 
and held that taxation is a function of 
the general legislative department of 
the state, and laws established by it 
cannot be waived or changed by 
municipalities or their officers. (In- 
habitants of Southborough vs. Boston 
& W. Street Ry., 145 Northeast Rep., 
422.) 


MassacHusetts. — To Move Car from 
One Berth to Another Not Negli- 
gent. 

The plaintiff was waiting on a sub- 
way station platform when the car she 
expected to take stopped at one berth, 
but before the doors were opened, it 
moved to another berth. The plaintiff 
was thrown down and injured by the 
erowd which rushed first to the first 
boarding point and then to the second, 
but no negligence on the part of the 
company was shown. (Alward vs. 
Boston Elevated Railway, 125 North- 
east Rep., 332.) 


MIcHIGAN.—Decision of Public Utility 
Commission Upheld in Telephone 
Case. 

A public utility company is entitled 
to earn enough to meet the continuous 
depreciation of its plant and equipment 
and to provide funds from earnings to 
offset this depreciation. Such a fund 
is the property of the utility, and it has 
the right to invest this fund and earn 
on it, and such fund should not be 
deducted from present fair value in 
fixing a rate base. Upon the issue of 
confiscation in the fixing of rates, a 
federal question, decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court control. The 
allowed rate of depreciation, 4 per 
cent on total fair value, less land and 
right-of-way, though small, was not 
confiscatory. (Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission vs. Michigan State 
Tel. Co., 200 Northwest Rep., 750.) 


Missouri. — Police Patrol Wagon Has 
Paramount Right of Way. 

A police patrol wagon, answering a 
call, approached a place on the street 
where there were island platforms for 
the use of street railway passengers. 
The driver of the patrol wagon would 
have kept on the outside of the island 
platform on his side of the street ex- 
cept that the street was very narrow 
at this point because of building oper- 
ations and a pedestrian attempted to 
cross in front of the wagon. It was 
therefore turned into the space be- 
tween the loading platforms and struck 
a street car coming in the opposite 
direction and just entering its berth. 
The company was held responsible be- 
cause the motorman of that car should 
have stopped it at the approach of the 
patrol wagon. (Hogan vs. Fleming et 
al., 265 Southwest Rep., 875.) 


VreRMONT—Priority of Claim Against 
Insolvent Railway Company. 
The Supreme Court of Vermont 
ruled as follows in regard to various 
claims against an electric railway com- 
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pany in the hands of a receiver. The 
franchise required the company to pave 
the track area and authorized the city 
to do the work and charge the cost to 
the company if the company failed to 
do so. It did not provide for any spe- 
cial lien on the company’s property, in 
case the company failed to pay for the 
work, but the company had to file a 
bond with the council, conditioned upon 
the faithful performance of its duties 
and obligations under its franchise. 
This bond was filed for the company 
before it became insolvent by a surety 
company, which recompensed the city 
for its paving charges after the com- 
pany became insolvent and then set 
up a claim for priority of this in- 
debtedness because of its nature. This 
claim was brought in the name of the 
city but its priority was denied by the 
court. The claim of the state of Ver- 
mont for taxes, based on the value of 
the company’s property which included 
franchise rights, was held entitled to 
priority in receivership proceedings. 
An injured passenger who had attached 
property of the railway was held to 
have a lien prior to existing mortgages 
thereon, under the Vermont statute. 
The principal other claims were those 
of a power company, which owned ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the capital 
stock of the railway company, and 
sued for payment on various claims. 
It was shown that practically all of 
the directors and to some extent the 
other officers of the two, corporations 
were the same persons during the time 
that the claims of the power company 
accrued. One of these claims was for 
office rent and office accounting; an- 
other was for expressage, freight, 
labor and supplies. Another was for 
power furnished. Another was for 
funds advanced. All of these claims 
were judged according to the criterion 
of whether they were “services ren- 
dered or materials furnished for the 
purpose of keeping the road in repair 
or in running the same.” Tested by 
this rule, office rent, clerk hire, book- 
keeping, funds advanced, and express 
and freight charges paid were classified 
by the court as unsecured claims, but 
electric current for power and lighting 
was classified as material furnished 
and received preference. Other lesser 
claims not given priority were for 
legal services, printing, telephone 
rentals, clearing snow from the tracks 
and premiums on an insurance policy 
to cover workmen’s compensation lia- 
bility. On the other hand, a claim 
from a manufacturing company for 
supplies for repairs of electrical ma- 
chinery was entitled to preference. 
[Westinghouse E. & M. Co. vs. Barre 
& Montpelier Traction & Power Co. 
et al., 126 Atlantic Rep., 594.] 


WISCONSIN. — Duty at Street Railway 
Crossing. 

Where a person crosses street car 
tracks and knows, or could know in 
the exercise of ordinary care, that a 
trolley car is approaching at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed, he must act 
accordingly. It is not sufficient that 
he should assume that the car is ap- 
proaching at a reasonable and lawful 
rate of speed. (Balistrieri vs. Chicago, 
N. S. & M. R.R., 200 Northwest. Rep., 
650.) 
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J. P. W. Brown Most 


Valuable Citizen 


Electric Railway Official at Nashville 
So Pronounced and Signally 
Honored for Outstanding 
Civie Service 


John P. W. Brown, general superin- 
tendent of the Nashville Railway & 
Light Company, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Lieut. John Harding, Jr., Nashville’s 
around-the-world flier, were jointly 
honored by the citizens of Nashville on 
Jan. 2 at a meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club at the Chamber of Commerce at 
noon. 

Mr. Brown was awarded the Kiwanis 
loving cup in recognition of his out- 
standing civie service to Nashville dur- 
ing 1924. 

Newspapers printed columns of the 
praises that were sung of Mr. Brown. 
It is timely to recount in summary the 
work which won for him the honor of 
“Nashville’s ideal citizen.” The title 
was given him because: 


He led the 1924 Community Chest cam- 
paign to the most suécessful’ completion 
of its history. 

He was chairman of the industrial com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
ee helped, bring new industries to ‘Nash- 
ville 

He did olitstandine religious work as 
president of the Personal’ Workers’ of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

He was an active member of the board 
of directors of the Nashville Y.M.C.A., and 
in such work did valuable service to the 
young men of this city. 

His division won first honors 
Vanderbilt “Fill the Stadium’”’ drive: 

And last: Serving. with equal unselfish 
zeal in the ranks as an enthusiastic worker, 
his forceful efforts have constantly been 
attended by unfailing success, and an un- 
failing modesty. 

Naturally the question arises, “What 
manner of man is it upon whom Nash- 
ville has conferred her greatest honor 
in the award .of-the pronouncement of 
him as. its most valuable citizen?” 
John P. W. Brown became connected 
with the electrical industry in Nash- 
ville 27 years ago when he supervised 
the inspection of installations of all 
electric lighting, power and scenic ef- 
fects at the Tennessee Centennial Ex- 
position immediately upon the comple- 
tion of his work at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He became identified with the 
Cumberland Electric Light & Power 
Company as switchboard operator in 
1898, and 2 years! later, when the Cum- 
berland company was merged with the 
railway and became the Nashville Rail- 
way & Light Company, Mr. Brown was 
made superintendent of the lighting 
and power departments of the new 
company. 

On May 19, 1917, Mr. Brown was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general superintendent over the entire 
local railway and light property, and 5 
years ago succeeded B. C. Edgar as 
general superintendent of the company, 
which position he still holds. That Mr. 
Brown’s position has been one of in- 
creasing responsibility year by year is 
attested by the fact that when he en- 
tered the employ of the company only 
800 light and power customers were 
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being served, while at present the 
Nashville Railway & Light Company 
has more than 34,000 electric con- 
sumers on its power lines. In fostering 
that growth Mr. Brown played a most 
important part. 

That his value and services have 
been appreciated is evidenced by his 
last elevation to the position of general 
superintendent of the Nashville prop- 
erty. 


Transportation Department 
Divided in Detroit 


A separation has been made by the 
Department of Street Railways, De- 
troit, Mich., of the duties of the trans- 
portation division of the property. The 
work reiating strictly to routing, sched- 
ules, traffic, etc., has been taken over 
by a newly created traffic division, and 
the duties pertaining strictly to the 
operation of the’ cars has been taken 
over by a newly created operating divi- 
Sion,’ so that the transportation divi- 
sion no. ‘longer: exists. 

E. S. Rider, formerly superintendent 
of transportation, has béen appointed 
superintendent of traffic, in charge of 
the traffic division. 

D. A. Smith, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of transportation, has been 
appointed superintendent of operation, 
in charge of the operating division. 


E. R. Hughes was elected chairman 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on Dec. 29, 1924. Mr. Hughes was 
elected to the commission in 1920 and 
has two years yet to serve. He suc 
ceeds Joe Cobb as chairman. 

Lord Ashfield, chairman of the Lon- 
don underground railway companies, 
has been appointed chairman also of 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
in succession to Sir William Alexander, 
M. P., who has resigned on account of 
his increasing business and political ac- 
tivities. Lord Ashfield has _ hitherto 
been a government representative on 
the board of the company, a position he 
now vacates in order to become chair- 
man. Besides being chairman of the 
London underground railway he _ is 
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chairman of the London General. Om- 
nibus Company, and he is associated 
with the boards of the Provincial Cine- 
matograph Theaters, Ltd., the Midland 
Bank, the United Railways of Havana 
and Regla Warehouses, Ltd., and the 


~ Mexican Railway. 


Consulting Engineer Resigns 
From General Electric 


David B. Rushmore, one of the con- 
sulting engineers of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has resigned following 
orders from his physician to take a 
long rest and avoid desk work. 

Mr. Rushmore has served 25 years 
with the General Electric Company and 
with the Stanley Electric Company of 
Pittsfield, which was absorbed by the 
General Electric Company. He went to 
Schenectady in 1905, and for many years 
was engineer of the power and mining 
department. Since 1922 he has been 
one of the consulting engineers. Previ- 
ous to his service with the. General 
Electric Company, Mr. Rushmore was 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and later with © 
the Royal Electric Company, Montreal. — 

He was graduated from Swarthmore 
College in 1894 with the degree of 
bachelor of science and engineering, 
and from Cornell University in the fol- — 
lowing year in the electrical engineer- — 
ing course. In 1897 he received the : 
degree of civil engineer from Swarth- 
more, and in 1923 the honorary degree 
of doctor of science from that institu 
tion. 


Changes i in Stone & Webster 
Managerial Personnel in South 


Howard C. Foss has assumed active | 
supervision of the affairs of the Savan- 
nah Electric & Power Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga., as president, thus establishing 
a local president in charge of the oper. 
ations of another of the large com- 
panies under Stone & Webster execu 
tive management. Because of the addi- 
tional responsibilities assumed by Mr, 
Foss, his duties as Southeastern. district 
manager for the Stone & Webster com- 
panies will be assumed by Alba H. — 
Warren, now manager of the E] Paso — 
Electric Railway, El Paso, Tex. The 
Southeastern district office will remain 
in Savannah. Mr. Warren will take | 
up his work there within a few weeks. } 

Robert C. Brooks, formerly manager — 
of the Savannah Electric & Power 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the Pawtucket division of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Company — 
at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Tom P. Walker, formerly manager of 
the Baton Rouge Electric Company, 
Baton Rouge, La., has been appointed 
manager of the El Paso Electric Rail- 
way, El Paso, Tex. 

J. F. McLaughlin, general superin- 
tendent of the El Paso Electric Rail- 
way, El Paso, Tex., is to succeed Mr. 
Walker at Baton Rouge. : 

Alfred F. Townsend, manager of the’ 
Eastern Texas Electric Company, Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Tex., has bee 
appointed vice-president and gener 
manager of the operating subsidiar 
companies of the Western United Coy) 
poration with headquarters at Aurord) 
Ill. These subsidiary companies hav 
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recently signed contracts with Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston, Mass., for its 
executive management service. 

J. G. Holtzclaw, receiver and for- 
merly manager of the Pensacola Elec- 
tric Company, Pensacola, Fla., succeeds 
A. F. Townsend as manager of the 
Eastern Texas Electric Company. 


J. A. Phelan, for the last 4 years 
general superintendent of the Rockford 
City Traction and Rockford & Interur- 
ban Railway properties, Rockford, IIl., 
has resigned to accept a position as 
head of the time-table department of 
the Chicago Motor Coach Company. 


Charles W. Dupuis, president of the 
Citizens National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Cincinnati Street Railway, operated 
under lease by the Cincinnati Traction 
Company. Mr. Dupuis succeeds Bayard 
L. Kilgour. 

James Dalrymple, general manager 
of the Glasgow Corporation Tramways, 
Glasgow, Scotland, after an absence of 
2 months on a visit to Bombay, has 
returned .to Glasgow. He went to 
Bombay on the invitation of the tram- 
way there to inspect the undertaking 
and to advise on its conduct. 

Gen. Harvey Hannah was made chair- 
man of the Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission at the recent re- 
organization meeting. Gen. Hannah has 
been on the commission several terms. 
Dorsey B. Thomas, formerly in the 
State Senate from Benton County, has 
been made secretary. 


C. L. Henry, president of the Indiana- 
polis & Cincinnati Traction Company, 
Rushville, Ind., was re-elected president 
of the Indiana Public Utility Associa- 
tion at the annual convention held in 
Indianapolis on Jan. 22. 


Charles B. Thomas, East St. Louis, 
Ill., former referee of bankruptcy for 
the Eastern Illinois federal court, re- 
signed on Jan. 17 as special counsel 
for the receiver of the Alton, Granite 
& St. Louis Traction System. 


S. C. Waggoner is road supervisor 
of the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company, with office in Rushville, 
Ind. He succeeds D. S. Petro. 

Fred Capshaw has succeeded Joe B. 
Cobb as a member of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. Mr. Cobb 
was chairman of the commission. He 
has been admitted to practice law in 
Oklahoma. 


Clyde B. Aitcheson of Oregon has 
been elected chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 1925. He 
succeeds Henry Clay Hall. The chair- 
manship is filled anew each year on a 
seniority basis from the membership 
of the commission. : 

L. C. Bullington, formerly assistant 
manager of the power department of 
the Westinghouse Elec:ric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed manager of the Cin- 
cinnati district office. Mr. Bullington 
succeeds James A. Brett, who died re- 
cently in Bermuda. Mr. Bullington 
goes to Cincinnati, after a long con- 
nection with the Westinghouse com- 
pany, first as southeastern manager 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and 
later as manxger of the Buffalo district 
branch. 
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Dwight Dean Joins Forces of 
Motor Manufacturer 


Dwight B. Dean, who recently joined 
the forces of the Yellow Coach Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, with head- 
quarters of his own at Cleveland, is one 
of the best known men in the electric 
railway industry in the central West, 
particularly the selling field. He has 
been an attendant at the annual con- 
ventions of electric railway men since 
1889, the year the predecessor to the 
American Electric Railway Association 
met in Minneapolis. At that time Mr. 
Dean was employed as a salesman by 
the Electric Merchandise Company, Chi- 
cago. Consumer resistance was not 
known by that name then, but it ex- 
isted in a superlative degree, as Mr. 
Dean quickly learned. He broke this 
resistance down so successfully for the 
Chicago company that the McGuire 
‘Company of the same city was quick 
to appreciate his ability and to send 
him out to sell car trucks. This was in 
1891. Two years later he joined the 
forces of the Terre Haute Car & Manu- 
facturing Company as sales manager 
of the street railway car wheel depart- 
ment, j 

Mr. Dean had learned so well how to 
induce his prospect to sign on the 
dotted line, as they say, that he was 
_now directing others in the art of doing 
business successfully. For 7 years he 
remained with the Terre Haute com- 
pany. In 1900 Mr. Dean again changed 
his job, but not his allegiance. He be- 
came connected with the J. G. Brill 
Company in charge of its Chicago office 
and Western territory. It was a good 
stroke for Mr. Dean and a better one 
for the Brill company. Mr. Dean’s 
scope of activity was enlarged and the 
car manufacturer secured the services 
of a man who had proved his ability 
by more than 10 years of intensive 
work among people in an industry of 
which the car manufacturer was a 
part. Three years later the Brill com- 
pany purchased the G. C. Kuhlman Car 
Company at Cleveland and Mr. Dean 
moved to Cleveland as sales manager. 
There he has continued ever since, a 
period in all of 24 years with the Brill 
interests. 


Thomas F. Woodléck, New York, has 
been nominated by President Coolidge 
to be a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, vice Commissioner 
Potter, resigned. Mr. Woodlock was 
born in Ireland in 1866. He was edu- 
cated at Beaumont College, near Wind- 
sor, England, the Catholic public school 
corresponding to such schools as Eton 
and Harrow. He matriculated at the 
London University in honors. He went 
into business in the London Stock Ex- 
change. In 1892 he came to New York 
and joined the late Charles H. Dow 
and Edward D. Jones in the Dow-Jones 
News Service. He immediately spe- 
cialized on American railroads. His 
pamphlet on “The Anatomy of a Rail- 
road Report” is still a textbook on the 
subject. After the death of Charles H. 
Dow, in 1902, he became the editor of 
the Wall Street Journal, which post 
he held until 1905. After his resigna- 
tion he became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in partnership 
with Schuyler N. Warren. After a few 
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years he returned to newspaper work 
and economic writing, chiefly in con- 
nection with railroads. 


J. D. Michele has been retained by 
the Youngstown & Suburban Railway 
as manager of its bus division, follow- 
ing the purchase by the company of 
the Canton-Youngstown Safety Coach 
Line. Mr. Michele entered the bus 
business in 1914, operating a line be- 
tween Cleveland and Akron, Ohio. This 
was the beginning of the .Cleveland- 
Akron Bus Company, which is now one 
of the principal bus enterprises of the 
state. 


H. E. McWethy, for the past 3 years 
electric railway engineer for the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, has opened an office in the 
Builders Exchange Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., to engage in practice as an en- 
gineer-statistician. He purposes to 
handle public utility rate analyses and 
valuations for presentation before pub- 
lic service commissions and courts and 
for purposes of stock and bond issues. 
Mr. McWethy received his technical en- 
gineering training at the University of 
Wisconsin, and was graduated from 
the College of Electrical Engineering 
in 1909. Then followed 2 years ap- 
prenticeship training with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh. In 1911 he 
became associated with the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission at Madison, and 
served with this commission as a 
valuation engineer and rate expert 
until 1920. From 1920 to 1922 he was 
engaged as an appraisal expert in the 
valuations of the Nashville Railway & 
Light Company at Nashville, Tenn., the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
and for other properties. In 1922 he 
was retained by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Company as _ its 
expert adviser in the valuation pro- 
ceedings involving the electric railway 
systems of the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


Obituary 


Oliver P. Balliet, one of the first en- 
gineers of the plant of the Allentown 
& Reading Traction Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., died Jan. 10 at his home in 
Forrest, Ohio. He was at the time of 
his death general manager of the 
Hardin Electric Power Company. 


Col. Jorgen Ording, who as drafts- 
man and engineer assisted in the con- 
struction of the first cable car lines of 
Denver, Col., died recently at Chris- 
tiansand, Norway. 


William C. Kelly, a pioneer in elevated 
railroad service in Chicago, died on 
Feb. 1, following an illness of about 
38 months. He was 67 years old. Dur- 
ing the World’s Fair in Chicago Mr. 
Kelly was employed by the intramural 
railroad, the first electrically operated 
elevated railroad, and at the close of 
the fair became associated with the 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated Rail- 
road, with which he was connected until 
the time of his death. He aided in the 
construction of the road, which was 
begun in 1894. Mr. Kelly was one of 
the oldest employees in point of service 
with the present Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 


A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Differential Steel Car Company 
Receives Traction Orders 


The Cleveland Railway, Cleveland, 
Ohio, placed an order recently with the 
Differential Steel Car Company of 
Findlay, Ohio, for four standard motor- 
equipped Differential door chute cars, 
two standard trailer Differential door 
chute cars, two flat rail cars and four 
crane cars of a new type just designed 
by the Differential Steel Car Company. 
The Boston Elevated Railway has also 
placed an order with the Differential 
Steel Car Company for one Clark con- 
crete breaker and the Key System Tran- 
sit Company, Oakland, Cal., has ordered 
one Clark concrete breaker. 


Buses Not Included Among 
White Price Reductions 


No changes in the prices of bus 
chassis or of heavy-duty trucks are 
included in the reductions ranging from 
$250 to $300 announced in certain 
White Motor Company products. In 
short, the reductions affect four of the 
ten White models, including both $-ton 
and 2-ton models. 

Factory expansion and improvement 
in manufacturing methods have made 
reductions possible, it is explained. 
Some savings have been made in the 
cost of manufacturing light-duty 
trucks and these are being passed 
along to customers. With the begin- 
ning of the new year the company com- 
pleted a program of expansion which 
greatly increased manufacturing facili- 
ties. This included the erection of the 
new engineering and research building 
as well as the acquisition of all build- 
ings adjacent to the truck factory 
formerly occupied by the White Sewing 
Machine Company. 


Cos Cob Station Enlarged 


The use of nothing but electric loco- 
motives on the New: York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad between New 
York and New Haven has made neces- 
sary certain changes in the generating 
station located at Cos Cob, Conn. A 
new 9,000-kw. turbine and condenser 
will be used to replace one of the 3,750- 
kva. turbo-generators, which will be 
used in some other part of the power 
system. The contract for the equip- 
ment has been awarded to the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 


Louisiana Utilities Spend Large 
Sums for Improvements 


The 1924 report of the committee on 
public utility information showed that 
the public utilities of Louisiana and 
Mississippi expended more money on 
improvements than in any previous 
year. The New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., occupied first place on the list, 


with $8,000,000. The Shreveport Rail- 
ways spent $200,000 in improvements, 
$25,000 for special work for new car 
houses and shops, $35,000 for an 
automatic substation and a 3-mile 
feeder and $7,700 for paving. Three 
new cars’ were added to its equipment. 
The South New Orleans Light & Trac- 
tion Company of Algiers made improve- 
ments: to the sum of $28,173. The 
Baton Rouge Electric Company, Baton 
Rouge, made improvements that cost 
$464,454 to its plant, including an 
addition of 3.05 miles of track and 
five new cars. 


Cement Production Increased 


Figures on portland cement produc- 
tion for 1923 and 1924 show an increase 
of about 8 per cent. Production figures 
by districts are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Commercial District 1924 1923 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Mary- 

fand A coctemertieiaieabe s+ 58 38,281 35,722 
INGW = YORK ineieeis.cce » 1,547 6,990 
Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 

vania, West Virginia 14,322 13,496 
Michigan geo sciascies <. = 9,162 7,620 
Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 

diana, Kentucky ...... 21,856 21,193 
Virginia, Tennessee, Ala- 

bama, Georgia ....... 11,347 7,909 
Eastern Missouri, Iowa, 

Minnesota, South Da- 

Othe es aeeeie tas eisiels: = 14,851 14,037 
Western Missouri, Ne- 

braska, Kansas, Okla- 

ROMS Pees oie wakie wate - 9,912 a ii) 
"RORAS were ren iere) cigiennicle e» 4,566 4,179 
Colorado and Utah ...... 2,425 2,428 
Californiamare esse acme. ." 11,615 11,002 
Oregon, Washington, 

Womtaaanre acces ca ete. > 2,975 3,105 

148,859 137,460 


American Brass in Waterbury 


It was erroneously stated in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Jan. 10, that the office of the American 
Brass Company was in Bridgeport, 
Conn. The company has neither a mill 
nor an office in that city. Its general 
offices are located in Waterbury. 


G. E. Welcomes Investigation 


No action has been taken in the 
United States Senate on the resolution 
of Senator Norris ordering an inves- 
tigation of the General Electric Com- 
pany on the ground that it monopolizes 
or controls electric light and power 
company business. The resolution was 
returned to the Senate by its interstate 
commerce committee in a modified form. 
It had been planned to take up the 
resolution on Feb. 5, but consideration 
of the nomination of Attorney-General 
Stone to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court prevented. Such an investigation 
would be welcomed by the company, 
according to Owen D. Young. In spite 
of the trouble and expense involved 
such a step is preferable to~- having 
unfounded charges made, he said. 


Rolling Stock 


San Diego Electric Railway, San 
Diego, Cal., has purchased 16 flat cars 
of the Union Pacific Railway for 
freight business. The equipment of the 
freight department will be augmented 
by an up-to-date 60-ton electric loco- 
motive from the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. 


Union Traction Company, Coffeyville, 
Kan., it is reported, has purchased sev- 
eral one-man interurban motor cars. 


San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Tex., plans to pur- 
chase a few light-weight double-truck 
street cars during the present year. 
The details of the purchase have not 
been made public. 


Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction 
Company, Wilmington, Del., it is re- 
ported, has purchased eight Reo pay- 
enter buses for service in the city of 
Chester. The traction company was 
given the exclusive franchise subject 
to furnishing equipment by Jan. 9. 


Track nae Line 


Houston, Tex.—Contract for the con- 
struction of the 110-mile electric inter- 
urban line of the Houston, Beaumont & 
Orange Interurban Railway has been 
awarded to W. H. Nichols & Company, 
railroad constructors, according. to Ed 
Kennedy, promoter of the project. The 
contract stipulates that the work will 
be started not later than March 20. 
The terms of the contract are under- 
stood to be cost plus 10 per cent. The 
cost of completing and putting the line 
into operation was estimated by R. E. 
Gurley, chief engineer, at $5,333,062, 
or nearly $60,000 a mile. ; 

St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line 
Railroad, through Lee Dunlap, vice- 
president, applied to the Missouri Pub- 
lis Service Commission at Jefferson 
City, Mo., Jan. 28 for permission to 
build an interurban electric railway be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City. The 
tentative date for a hearing on the 
application is Feb. 11. The plans of 
the company call for a standard gage, 
electrified double-track railroad. It 
plans to operate both freight and pas- 
senger trains. Promoters of the rail- 
road claim the proposed route will be 
40 miles shorter than any steam rail- 
road operating between St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 3, 1925 
Conper, electrolytic, cents perlb......... 14.625 
Copper wire base, cents perlb............ 17.00 
Lead, centeiper ib .nae. ses 2 nee 9.60 
Zinc, canta Pere t ase. . esecte Garon Ys) 
Tin, Straits, cents perIb................ 57.00 


Bituminous Co." f.o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 
Roads; gross tons. 24... 06. 6s eee $4. 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 2 
Pittsburgh mine run, Fittsburgh, net tons 1.95 
Franklin, Ill., secreenings,Chicago, net tons 1 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2 


Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., iWo. 14, per 
000 ft 


Weatherproof wire base,N.Y.,ceu‘s perlb. 20.00 
Cement, Chicago net prices, withovt bags 2.10 


Linseed oil (5-Ib. lots), N. Y., pergal..... $1.24 
White lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), M. Y., 

cents per lb., carloadlots.............. 0.1297 
Turpentine (bbl. lots),N. Y., per gal...... 0.95 
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Trenton & Mercer Co. Trac. Corp. 
New City and Suburban Cars 
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Twenty light-weight, one- are practically identical, 


man two-man cars of this_ 


type were recently built 
in our Philadelphia Plant 
for Trenton, N. J. Ten cars 
include quadruple 25 Hp. 
motor equipment for city 
SCT Mice. nance Le lym auc 
equipped with quadruple 
35 Hp. motors for suburban 
service. Otherwise, the cars 


i” 


being mounted on Brill 77-E 
low-level trucks equipped 
with Brill Twin Swing 
Links, measure 44 ft. long 
over platforms, and seat 48 
passengers. 


The city cars weigh 34,476 
lb. and the suburban cars 


36,746 Ib. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY {ill 


PHILADELPHIA, P. 
AMERICAN Car Co. — Gc. KUHLMAN | Car Co. —_— “Wasan MANE 
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1000-kw. G-E Automatic Equip- 

ment in Wolf Hil Substation of 

_ Detroit Edison Co., supplying 
; pete United Rys. 


ap P 3 2 gy “5 ; 
Detroit;for example = 254.) am 
Bah? Be ee < 
waned, together with x gone. amp 
wer conditions.* / ae Ser 
y automatic type 0 on has now eee ae “». 
HE universal (confidence ee : t capes economie use. aX general de 
Automatic Railway Substations is } degree of gonfden’ seems to exist | in ‘its reliability for su 
oa ; ; city and interurban ser : “is satisfactorily ati 
exemplified in Detroit where 10,000 kw. | meeting every kind of normal 0 emergency a 
; ; ez Y ieee mand. | | Where high line switching formerly required te 
in G-E Automatics are in operation and . the presence of an operator, the emotely “controlled 


24,000 kw. more—14 units—are on order. X epee aa 
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